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« La Critique eft une efpéce de guerre qui eft avantageufe 
pour les deux partis qui la font, et pour ceux qui y font indif- 
terens, lorfgu’elle fe fait civilement. On peut dire que les 
vaincus ont fouvent plus de part aux fruits de la victoire, que 
les viiorieux-mémes.’* 

Batuuet, I. 31. 








Ant. 1. A Tour to Sheeraz, by the Route of Kazroon and 
Feerozabad; with various Remarks on the Manners, Cuftoms, 
Laws, Language, and Literature of the Perfians: To which 
is added, a Hiftory of Perfia, from the Death of Kureem 
Khan to the Subverfion of the Zund Dynajiy. By Edward 
Scott Waring, E/fq. a the Bengal Crvil Efiablifoment. to. 
542 pp. 11. 5s. With two plates, Cadell and Davies. 
1807. 


ALTHOUGH many ingenious travellers have, no doubt, 
vifited Perfia fince the time of Niebuhr and Francklin, 
yet fo few have been the fubfequent accounts of that in- 
terefting country which have fallen into our hands, and 
thofe few fo very meagre, that we opened with delight and 
high expe€tation the volume before us; promifing ourfelves, 
from its refpe€table fize and ample title-page, a confiderable 
fund of amufement and inftruétion. How far we have becn 
gratified or difappointed will appear from the following 
extraéts and obfervations, which we fhall divide into twa 
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parts; One containing a fketch of the paflages which have. 
afforded.us.moit plealure or infoymation; the other, thofe 
remarks to which we think the omiffions or mifconceptions 
of Mr. Waring have expofed him. But, while we hope 
to comprehend the latter clafs within a very fmall compals, 
we have, for the ingenious author's fake, much fatisfattion 
in declaxing, that the limits of a Review will not allow us 
to enumeraté or quote at length all thofe paflages from which, 
during our firft perufal, we have received inftruétion or 
amufement. 

Mr. Waring landed at Bufhire; a {mal} town on the 
fouthern coaft of Perfia, May 22, 1802. The houfes are 
mean and low, the only building of any note be!onging to 


the Britith refident, Mehdee Ujee * Khan. ‘This town owes 





* The Englith reader, who has juft pronounced this word as 
if {pelt You-lee or Yerw-lec, or perhaps Oslee, will, no doubt, be 
furprifed to learn, that it is no other than the finooth and refpetct. 
able name, fo familiar to his eye when written 4! We do not 
hold Mr. Waring altogether refponfible for this innovation, and 
a multiplicity of ftrange ill-looking combinations of letters 
which occur throughout this volume, wherever an attempt is made 
to exprefs in European characters the found of Arabic or Perfian 
words. He has, we ‘fuppofe, adopted the fyftem of orthography 
by which he was inftructed, although it th from the preface 
(p. vii.) that in fome inftances he has followed Dr. Gilchrift, 
whofe meritorioas exertions in the caufe of Eaftern literature ate 
defervedly celebrated in this country as well as in our Indian ter- 
ritories. But however excellent the new fyftem of orthography 
may be im the fchools and colleges between pupil and profedfor, 
we would advife any author, who defigns his work for circulation 
in Europe, to adopt the mode of writing generally fanctioned by 
the moft learned Orientalifis of England and. of the continent ; 
allowing for the different pronunciation of the French, Germans, 
&c. but not fo to confound all the powers of letters as to exprefs 
the Arabic aix in Ali by the vowel x, (Ulee, abovementioned) 
‘and to “tle this fame » for the final e4 or ab in the Perfian word 
nameb ot namah, which Mr. Waring writes xamxz, and which’the 
Foglith reader’ will pronounce, in *all probability,» 2emec or 
wamor, Vt istiot to be fuppofed that the veteran Obientalifts of 
‘Europe will adopt this new fyftem, and thofe who are not 
Orientalits will moft certainly pronounce wrong all. fuch, words 
as thofe above quoted. ‘Thus one party.is mifled by the inno- 
vation, and to the other, already acquainted with. the true writing 
rand pronunciation, it cannot be of any fervice, 

‘ 
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the little confequence it pofleffes to the late Sheikh Nufir, 


{p. 7.) who, although conftantly engaged, in war, carried on 
0 


extenfive a trade with India and Mufcat as to accumulate 
a fortune of two millions fterling, which he bequeathed 
te his fon, with three thoufand camels and fix hundred brood 
mares: Confiderable fums of fpecie are annually exported 
from Buthire to India, in exchange for érncods, chintz, long 
cloth, muflins, &e. Mr. Waring refhurked fome cottons 
bufhes near this town, from which 18 fabricated a cloth 
nearly equal to the nankeen of China, 


‘¢ | was invited;’’ fays hey p: 8; ** to an entertainment 
given by Mihdee Ulee Khan to the principal inhabitants of 
Bufhire; and as it is defcriptivé of their manners I fhall give 
fome account of it. About eight o’clock we began to 
aflemble, and as each perfon entered the room he-was faluted 
with the ufual Moofulman compliment. - Every thing was ordered 
in the higheft ftyle of Eaftern luxury; the kuleean * prepared 
with rofe-water ; fweet coffee in golden cups; in fhort, there 
was nothing wanting which could contribute to the thow of or- 
nament of the entertainment. About ten the fupper (the prin- 
cipal meal with the Perfians) was brought in on trays, one 
which was placed before every two perfons; then two pilaus, 
one of fowl, and the other of mutton, In the trays there were 
about eight difhes, fome confifting of curds and cheefe, and others 
of four.and fweet ingredients mixed together. During the time 
of eating I remarked, that they frequently drank out of two 
bafons, which I conceived to contain foup, but which proved to 
be a kind of fherbet, fuppofed to promote digeftion; and indecd 
they have need.of this drink ; for they feldom appear fatisfied 
until they have emptied their trays. ‘The converfation both be. 
fore and after fupper was general ; ay | one took his fhare in 
the difcourfe, as fome enlivéned it with the hiftory of former 
kings, and remarks on the prefent government. ‘This is by no 
means the cafe if the entertainment be given toa perfon of fuperior 
rank to the entertainer: rich cloths are fpread before the door 
for him to walk upon, axd which become the property of his 
fervants: the mafter of the houfe fears himfelf at a great diftance 
fromhim. If he fpeaks, the reft of the people fpeak alfo; if he 
is filent, a fullen filence is obferved. A great man in Perfia, 
inftead of being received with welcome, is received with dread 
and apprehenfion, and his departure is anticipated with anxious 
expectation.”” P.g. 





—_— 


* The kuleean is the Perfian fmoking-pipe, refembling the 
hookah ufed in India. The kuleean is reprefented ftanding near 
the King in the print which ferves as a frontifpiece to this 


work, : . i 
1 Mr. 
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Mr. Waring began the preparations for his jotirney to 
Sheeraz by engaging ten fervants of various defcriptions; 
arid on this occafion he fays, (p. 11.) 


_ © } may remark on the difference between the fervants of 
Perfia and India; the former never hefitate to obey you; the 
latter will feldém perform any thing but their immediate duty. 
In India it is neceflary to have two mien to one horfe; in Perlis 
one man will take much better care of feven!’’ 


Many of the Perfiai fervants can fing or chaunt the odes 
of. Hafiz and Sadee, which ferve to beguile the tedioufnels 
of a long march by might. 

Wherefoever he went, Mr. Waring found that the'late 
embaffy, fent by Marquis Wellefley to the Court of Perfia, 
had left the moft favourable imprefhion of the Britith charac. 
ter among perfons of every rank in that country: a cir- 
eumftince which will pleafe, akhough it cannot furprife, 
the friends of Major Malcolm, who conduéted the miflion. 
or thofe who have ha the honour of being. acquainted with 
that gentleman. Ou the 7th of June this author fet out for 
Sheerez, in company with a gafilu * or caravan, and arrived 
on the 12th at Kazroon. Near this place are the ruins of © 
a contiderable town called Dires, where the few inhabitants 
who remain, fill preferve the cuflom 


* Of not permitting a moordu foo (a wather of dead bodies] 


either to inhabit or enter theiz village without being required. 
Whenever a perfon dies, they fend to Kaaroon for a moordufoo; 
and the inflant he has performed his duty they difve him away 
with ftones and flicks, conceiving that if they hold any inter. 
eourf: with him, set they will foon themfelves require his good 


offices.’ P.23. 


This palfage will call to the recollc&tion of our readers 
a fimifar cultom attributed by fome writers to the ancient 
Egy ptiars, i 

Kazroon is a large town, but im a flate of decay.. Mr- 
Waring halted here on the 13th, and was introduced to at 
extraordinary perfonage, lineally defeended from Nadir Shah. 
This man ig at an independent governor of a diftniG 
in Khorafan, had been confined for five years (at different. 
perivds) in a well, and at the time this author faw him, was 


_ 
_ 


* This gafle is to exprefs the fame word which Cagt. Franck-_ 
lin writes cafla, Mr, Folter, heflab, &c. 
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employed as meer akbor, or head'groom, to Mihdece Ulee. 
Khan, with a falary of twenty ptalires a month, P. 2+. 

Mr. Waring arrived at Sheeraz on the 19th of June, and 
was much difappointed at finding i neither a populous nor a 
noble city. It is furrounded by a wall, fufficient as a defence 
againft cavalry, and has fix gateways. 


«* Many of the ftreets (p. 30.) are fo narrow that an afs 
loaded with wood ftops your way if you are on horfeback, (I 
fpeak from experience) and the houfes are generally mean and 
lity. But we now fee Sheeraz to great difadvantage, A Moo. 
hummud *, the late King, having deftroyed an excellent ftoric 
wall with very ftrong baitions, which was deemed by the Per. 
fians almoft impregnable, and feveral of the heft houfes in the 
place.” 


Captain Francklin fays, that the thermometer in fammer 
was never at more than 77 in Sheeraz; but Mr. Waring 
found his, which he had reafon to think correct, often 
at 100, and never below 90. The Vakeel’s Bazar is a mag- 
nificent building of brick, arched and covered in like 
Exeter Exchange in London, extending probably half a 
mile, and fifty feet wide. Its appearance when ibuminated 
at night is very grand. There are at Sheeraz many other 
handfome dazars or markets, but none equal to this. 

Since the beautiful paraphrafes and tranflations of many 
Perfian odes by Sir William Jones muft’ have introduced to 
the acquaintance of our readers the verdant bowers and 
delicious ftreams, ouce fo admired, in the vicinity. of 
Sheeraz, an account of, their prefent ftate may be accepr- _ 
able; and we fhall extraét fome paflages defcribing them, 
which will ferve as a fair fpecimen of our author’s ftyle. 


“« The gardens about Sheeraz are much celebrated; but the 
ftriking uniformity of long walks and narrow alleys is fuse to 
difpleate European tafte, You may, perhaps, walk a quarter of 
a mile, and on either fide not have a view of a few yards. Yet 
che Perfians delight in vifiting thefe gardens—any thing delights 
them, and a running ftream almoft makes them frantic, Nor is 
this to be wondered at; it is here that they relieve themfelves 
from the anxieties and drudgeries of bufinefs, und enjoy their 
fobbat:. The day is paffed in {moking, -in the’ amufemeat of 


ree a 


* On firtt reading this palage we miftook the 4 prefixed to 
Mockummud for a find of article, or we thought it sighs be 
wfed as we fay one Richard, one George, &c, but as it occurs very 
frequently, the A Mochumatud m be a proper game, 
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fithing, or in liftening to the odes of various poets, Night fregs 
them from reftraint. If they drink, the pape i Bs without 
apprehenfion ; nog do the ruby lips of the accomplithed, yielding 
beauty hefitate to fip the fparkling liquor of Sheeraz. I believe 
this to be the utmoit extent of a Perfian’s defire of happinefs; 
the fublimeft notion he can form of human enjoyment.”’ P. 36. 

«« The Huftun, one of the gardens near Sheeraz, contains the 
remains of Sooltan Sooja, and has on one fide of it a {mall build- 
ing, ornamented with a variety of pictures. I left Gabriel, 
Mofes, and the Prophet, to view the portraits of Hafiz and 
Sadee. ‘The latter is drawn as an old man with a filver beard, 
and the former in the bloom of youth, with a fine ruddy com. 
plexion. He was originally drawn without muftachios; but 
fome painter, taking offence at this appearance of want of man, 
hood, fupplied the defect, and has entirely disfigured his coun- 
tenance. Hafiz is drefled more like a woodman than a poet; 
and had I not expected to fee his portrait, I fhould have taken 
him for a labouring peafant. In this building they have like. 
wife the picture of three elephants, fent by Tippoo Sultan to the 
King of Perfia, ill drawn and out of proportion, The tomb of 
Sadee is fituated near a {mall village. Kureem Khan fpent ten 
thoufand piaftres in repairing and embellifhing the building which 
contains the grave of the learned Sheikh; but fince hig time it 
has fallen into decay, and is now only worthy of notice for — 

ffefling, or rather having poffefled, the remains of this cele. 
beamed poet. Sadee has written, in the Booftan, a beautiful 
epitaph for himfelf, but the Perfians wanted the tafte to infcribe 
it upon his tomb, 


“* O paffenger! who walkeft over my grave, think of ‘thé 
virtuous perfons who have gone before me. What has Sadee to 
apprehend from being turned into duft? He was bat earth when 
alive. He humbicd himfelf to the ground ; and, dike the wind, 
he encompaffed. the whole world. He will not continue duft long, 
for the winds will fcatter him over the whole univerfe. Yet as: 
long as the garden of fcience has bloomed, not a nightingale has 
warbled fo {weetly in it, It would be ftrange if fuch a nightin. 
gale fhould die and not a rofe grow upon its grave.”” 

* Near this is a very curious cha/bmx, or canal, full of fith, 
which flows from the hill, apparently through an excavated 
channel. I was reel ete at not meeting with a durweefh at 
Sadee’s tomb ; but though his works are mach admired, he does 
not meet with that degree of yeneration and refpeét which is paid 
to the memory of Hafiz, 

“« The Dil Geoha (heart-expanding) is near this, and is the 
beft garden without the city. It is ofnamented with fome hand- 
fome buildings; a ftream runs through it, which defcends in falls, 
and the proipect here is more extenfive than at any other garden, 
‘Lhe Juban Nooma contains feveral handfome buildings, pr 
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Garly. one, which is very magnificent.. Near to this isthe Kelabi 
Firungee, which derives its name from a building, which the 
Perfians fay refembles the hat of Europeans; and another, known 
by the name of the Tuthti Qujecreen.. Thefe gardens in general 
abound in flowers and fruit-trees, and the cyprefs flourifhes here in 
the greateft perfection. None of them appeared tome to be well 
attended ; many of the walks were impaflable, from the luxuriant 
growth of the trees, and the flower-beds and fruit-trees appeared 
to be almoft choaked up with weeds. They are rented by perfons, 
whofe intereft it is to employ as few labourers as poflible. The 
prince’s garden in the city I thought fuperior to any that grace 
the entrance into Sheeraz; indeed he has robbed all the other 
gardens of their choiceft trees to improve his own. Before I 
conclude this chapter, it may be worth while to remark, that 
the Abi. Roknabad is a contemptible little ftream, and is not, 
after it has been joined by many other ftreams which flow from 
the hills, at any place fix feet broad—fuch confequence can poets 
give to trifling fabjects! I entered Sheeraz with a determination 
to be pleafed. ‘There is a degree of enthufiafm which you feel 
on vifiting a place you have long known at a.diftance, that enfures 
a favourable reception to every thing you may behold. You 
recognife objects with the-cordiality of an old acquaintance; and 
although every thing is novel, you are not indebted to tirefome 
éxplanations for a knowledge of their minuteft beauties. Under 
fuch a prepoffeffion I entered Sheeraz; but whether my expecta- 
tions were originally too high I cannot determine—I was, how. 
ever, difappointed.’’ P. 41. ; 


We too fhould have been difappointed, feeling the fame 
enthufiafm as our ingenious author, at leaft in refpett to the . 
gardens and the AdieRoknabad; for Sir William Jones, in 
lis admirable paraphrafe of Hafiz’s Ode, beginning ** Egher, 
an Turki Shirazi,” (** If that fair maid of Shiraz would, 
accept my heart,”’) had induced us almoft to doubt whether 
the Mohammedan Paradife could boaft ' 


‘¢ A ftream fo clear as Roknabad, 
A bower fo fweet as Mofellay.”’ 


Sheeraz has not any extenfive manufa&ory; a few {words 
and a little wine are the only articles fent to the northera 
parts of Perfia. The fwords are made of fteel, brought in 
cakes from Hindooftan; but the excellence of the blade is 
faid to depend, in a great meafure, on the artift’s fill. 
Enamelling is executed at Sheeraz in a high degree of 
beauty. Ornamenis for pipes, bridles, and faddles are neatly. 
worked in gold and filver,. Wri ing in Perfia is an art, and 
one of the moft laborious. The painters have fome little 
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knowledge of light and. thade; but are totally ignorant of 
perfpeftive. Thofe who draw portraits are faid to fucceed 
in taking likeneffes. 


«¢ It is no uncommon thing,’’ fays Mr. Waring, p. 48, ** in 
a Perfian painting to fee a man nearly as tall as a mountain, or 
in their reprefentations of a battle, aline of guns, on which is 
formed a line of infantry, over whom is another of cavalry, 
I have alfo heard of a picture which defcribed the commence- 
ment of an action, and in another part the defeat of the encmy.”’ 


Mr. Waring was more fortunate than moft European 
travellers, in finding opportunities not only of feeing the 
Perfian females, but of holding trequent converfations with 
them; and this, ftrange as he acknowledges it may appear, 
in the prefence of their hufbands, who on thefe occafions 
feemed-to have laid afide that anxious jealoufy with which 
we in this country fuppofe them to be always armed. Of. 
the-Perfian ladies, when in their houfes, the legs appear to be 
tied up in two facks; their trowfers being made of thick 
velvet, 


*© And the peerabun (or fhift) is but concealment vifible to the 
reft of their perfons. This is their fummer apparel; in the winter 
they wear garments made of fhawls, filks ftuffed with cotton, 
aud, if they can afford it, cloaks made of fable.’’ P. 61,— 
¢* The Perfian women,’’ continues this author, p. 62, “ like the 
Indian, are totally devoid of delicacy ; their language is ofter 

‘rofs and difgufting, nor do they feel more hefitation in expreffing 
themfelves before men than they would before their female affo. 
ciates. ‘Their terms of abufe or reproach are indelicate to the 
utmoft degree. I will not difguft the reader by noticing any of 
them; but I ‘may fafely aver, that it is not poflible for language 
to exprefs, or the imagination to conceive, more indecent or 
grofler images.’’ 


Of thefe Sheeraz ladies many equal in fairne‘s of kin the 
European females, but they want that lovely bloom which 
animates and embellifhes the latter. 

The police of Sheeraz is admirably regulated under a 
variety of ative and vigilant officers; each ward of the city 
being under the controulof a refpeétable inhabitant, who afts, 
without a falary, as kudkheda or fuperintendant. P. 64—67, 

The Perfians being followers of Ali, their fyftem of Jaws 
is nore fimple than that of the Seonees. Much acrimony in 
religious controverfy fll exills between them, although, 
fays Mz, Waring, | 


“ Theis 
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*« Their differences are frequently founded upon the obfervance . 
of trivial forms, or the practice of pecnliar.cultoms. A zealous 
Sheea mott confcientioully believes that a Soonce will be damned 
for crofling his hands of. his breaft_ when he is faying his prayers, 
inftead of letting them fall by his fide, agreeably to the praétice 
of the followersof Ali.” P, 71. 


We muft refer our readers to the work itfelf for a concife 
but fatisfaétory account of the trade, cuftoms, and taxes, 
the military force, revenues, &c. of Perfia, as we could not, 
without injuftice. to the author, pretend, in the followin 
fketches, to convey any idea of his ingenious refearches an 
obfervations on thofe fubje&s. 

The inland trade is inconfiderable. Wheat, rice, barley, 
dates, and almonds, are exported in {mall quantities to Mufcat: 
and the ports of the Gulf. Silk is manufaétured at Kafhay 
and Yezd; and fome cloths from thefe towns and from 
Isfahan are fent’to Ruffia in exchange for velvets, fatins, 
cutlery, and broad cloths. Shawls are made at Kirman. 
Pearls, wine, and rofe-water are exported to India, w 
the Perfian pearls are efteemed fuperior to thofe of Ceylon, 
ln India alfo there is a great demand for afafattida, which 
Perfia yields’ abundantly, with other-drugs and gums. P, 
76, 77. 

It appears (from p. 80) that the perfons who pay the heavieR 
tax to government are the female dancers and votaries of 
pleafure. They are under the patronage of a magiftrate, 
their names it ages carefully regiflered, and in cafe of the 
death or marriage of one, another is always ready to fupply 
her place. They are divided into claffes according to theig 
merits, and each clafs réfides in a fepzrate flreet. , 

The military force in general confifts of cavalry, the 
Sarai containing each a thoufand men. As far as Mr, 

aring had an ‘opportunity of stg “ors difcipline, it 
feemed to be little more than irregular fkirmifhing, gallop, 
ping at full fpeed in {mall bodies, Hlopping their horfes with 

0 violent a jerk as almoft to threw them backwards, then 
turning round on their faddles, and difcharging their carbines 
at the fuppofed enemy. P. 83.—The infantry are employed 
chiefly at fieges, where if they can fire off a cannon pnce in 
an hour, and hit a wall, they are confidered well. quali 

for effeéting a breach. The felett troops are the Gholam 


Shahees (Qlaves of the king). Thefe have charge of the ree 
perfon, and are better paid and clothed shop Wiioclens ies 
of cavalry. They are about «wenty thoufand in number, 
but four thoufand are diftinguifhed Soca the reft, as a felect 
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corps, by the fuperior richnefs of their drefs, and the info- 
lence of their manners. P. 84. 

The prefent King of Perfia, Futih Ulee (Ali) Shah, is 
about twenty-feven years of age (1802), his manners are 
dignified and affable, in his perfon he 1s fuperior to moft 
men, and his immenfe beard is univerfally admired. His 
court (at Tubran) is faid to be very {plendid. When he 
receives any one in ftate his fons {tand in a line from the 
throne, and thefe are very numerous, his children amount. 
ing to above fifty, feveral of whom were born on the fame 
day. In jewels he is fuppofed to be richer than any other 
fovereign in the world, as he has taken pofleffion of all that 
were moft valuable throughout his empire. He has revived 
a tafte for learning, and is himfelf a poet and a man of 
erudition. He rewarded the author of a literary com. 

ofition with the government of Kathan; and if he has not 
a ferocious conqueror, like fome of his predeceffors, 
he pofleffes at leaft the negative virtue of having done little 
harm. P. 100.—A portrait of this king is prefixed to the 
volume before us. 

The inhabitants of Sheeraz are efteemed the moft polite 
and accomplithed of the Perfians, but they are fervile towards 
their fuperiors, and, if any advantage is to be expeéted, 
towards their equals—brutal and arrogant, of courfe, in 
their dealings with inferiors; delighted with flattery, al- 
ways boafting, and ready to {peak ill of the perfon when 
abfent, whom, to his face, they had extolled with fulfome 
adulation; they are, however, entertaining and pleafing 
companions, but infincere in their moft folemn proteflions, 
and fo immerfed in debauchery, that they fpeak without 
hefitation or fcruple of crimes the moft deteflable and in. 
famous. 

On the Sift of July (1802) Mr. Waring left Sheeraz, 
on his return to Bufhire, and pafled through Feerozabad, 
which in D’Anville’s map is placed, according to him, 
too much to the fouthward. This was once a con- 
fiderable city, and remarkable for its profligate inhabi- 
tants. 


‘© You will hardly find a houfe,” fays Mr. Waring, p. 1055 
“¢ that*has not a jar of wine in it; and in the evening the 
wople refort to the terrace, where they drink wine without the 
fmalleft degree of fcruple, and° entertain themfelves with the 
fingers and public dancers of the town, who are reprefented to- 
be exceflively beautiful. Here are a number of tombs, gurdens, 
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and buildings, worth feeing.. The circumference of ‘the city is 
equal to Sheeraz, but the houfes are falling into decay,’’ 


For an account of the hunting in Perfia, the horfes, the 
date-trees, the mode of counting time, and other matters, 
we muft again refer our readers to the work itfelf. Of 
the dum, or power of refifting animal poifons, Mr. Warin 
relates a curious anecdote. One of his fervantg poffeffi 
this gift, which is fometimes the reward of fafting and me- 
ditation, but may be communicated by the breath. A fcor- 

ion, whofe fting occafions exquifite pain, was found under 
the bed of our author at Sheeraz. The dum-gifled fervant 
took up the animal without hefitation, and although it 
{truck its iting repeatedly (and evidently) into his flefh, he 
declared that he felt no pain, nor did he fuffer afterwards; 
the other fervants refufed to touch the fcorpion. The new 
fe& of Wubabee Arabs (we are informed, p. 120) believe 
that “ there is one juft and wife God; that all thofe perfons 
called prophets are only to be confidered as juft and vire 
tnous men; and that there never exifled an infpired work 
nor an infpired writer.” Among the Wuhabees, coffee, 
opium, and tobacco are forbidden, but the deftruétion of 
magnificent tombs is confidered as an act of devotion. Thefe 
heretics are now very formidable to the Mohammedan 
ower, and, it is faid, have feized the facred precinéts of 

lecca and Medina. 

Mr. Waring arrived at Baffora on the 14th of September, 
after a voyage of feven days, from Buthire, (as we fuppofe) 
and he failed again the 5th of Ottober on his return to India, 
During his voyage through the Perfian Gulf he bears 
honourable teftimony to the accuracy of Dr. Vincent, the 
learned commentator on the Voyage of Nearchus, p. 135—— 
140. Arriving on the 1ft of November at Mufcat, on the 
Arabian fhore, Mr. W, found the heat very oppreflive, and 
on the 15th he landed at Bombay. ) 

The fecond part of Mr. Warin ’s volume treats principally 
of the literature and language of the Perfians. But before 
we notice his remarks on thefe fubjeéts we fhall take a re- 
trofpeélive view. _Qur readers probably haye a¢cufed us of 
a ftrange omiflion, when, although we told them with great 
accuracy (fee p. 106 of this Review) that Mr. W. landed 
at Bufhire on fe 22d of May, 1802, we negleéted to men- 
tion the port from which he failed; but the author has him- 
felf negleéted to mention it, and we fhould have placed too 
much confidence in our own conjeétures were we to have 
affifmed, that he failed from Surat or Bombay. This 
omiflion, 
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omiffion, however, fhould be aferibed rather to the inad. 
vertency and inexperience of a young author (as Mr. W. 
on many occafions appears to be) than to delign; for we 
cannot fuppofe that by fupprefling the name of a fea-port 
he was ftudying brevity, according to the motto in his title. 
page, “ Brevis effe labore, obfcurus fio.” We might point 
out a multiplicity of words that could have been better 
fpared. The firit line of the preface exhibits a pleonafm, 
* Books of travels have been received af all times and in all 
ages with avidity.” More is meant, we fuppofe, than meets 
our eye in the allufions, the italics, the note (and the note 
upon that note) of the preface, p. vi. This page, however, 
is fufficient to convince us, that Mr. Waring is not much 
addiéted to antiquarian refearches. Of the Gaurs, or fire- 
worlhippers, defcended from the old inhabitants of Perfia, 
he avoids any mention, conceiving the fubjeét to have 
been exhaufted by Chardin and other writers. We 
differ in opinion from him on this point; but it is very 
probable, that, during his refidence at Sheeraa, no op. 
unity of colletting new anecdotes may have occurred. 
Fhe antiquaries of Europe will, perhaps, think, that if in. 
formation on this fubjett and fimilar matters did not offer 
itfelf, Mr. Waring ought to have gone in fearch of it. As 
tothe ancient language of Perfia, he feems to deny the pol. 
fibility of attaining a knowledge of it now; “ for,” fays he, 
* jt had cealed to exift inthe ume of Chardin.” Some inge- 
nious Orientalifis whom we know are of a different opinion. 
However this may be, we have reafon to believe, with An- 
uetil du Perron, ** that a well-informed traveller might ftill 
nd, in Perfia, Armenia, and Africa, written works anterior 
to the age of Maliomet."” (Mem. de l’Acad. des Infcript. 
tom. 35, p. 161.) But we cannot imagine, that old mufty 
manu{cripts would have any charms for Mr. Waring, al- 
though containing, perhaps, the moft precious records of 
former ages, fince we find that he remained almoft fix 
weeks in the vicinity of Perfepolis, without acknowledging 
a with to explore the ftupendous monuments of antiquity fil 
vifible there ; ruins which, whether of a temple or a palace, 
have excited the admiration and aftonil:iment of every tra- 
veller whofe works have fallen into our hands, from Figueroa 
and Dela Valie to Niebuhr and Francklin. Was not 
Chardin’s defcription of thofe venerable remains capable of 
ofpiring a momentary {pirit of antiqnarian curiofity ? As 
for ourtelves, were we to be even one hour at Sheeraz, 
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** The royal feaft for Perfia won 
By Philip’s godlike fon,” 


and the fubfequent tranfa&ions at Pgrfepolis, would operate 
on our imaginations with fuch irrefiftible force, that, {ober 
Reviewers as we are, and little in the habits of equisation, 
we fhould caparifon our feeds, and gallop off tothe palace 
of Darius, the throne of Jemfhid, and i Hall of Forty 
Pillars! 

Having returned from this excurfion, we muft remark 
certain human figures cut in flone, and fome pieces of can- 
non, which have been found among the ruins of a place 
near Bufhire, once inhabited by feveral Portuguefe (p. 3). 
Although Mr. Waring allows, that thefe images may. have 
heen reprefentatives of Chiiftian faints, (which their affocia- 
tion with cannon induces us to believe) yet as they are found 
on the coat of Perfia, and asthe Hindoos of Bufhire purs 
chafe them at enormous prices, he is almoft welined to fup- 
pofe, that the Braminical religion once prevailed in thas 
country; and he thinks that fone paflages in the Shahnamah 
of Ferdufi (the Perfian Homer) tend to confirm that fuppo- 
fiion. An Orientalift, however, who has devoted fome 
years to the ftudy of that ancient and celebrated poem, 
affures us, thatthe perufal of it induced him to form a very 
different opinion on this fubjeét; and that the example of 
Ky Kaous, one of the early kings of Perfia, accufed (as 
Mr, W. fays) of being a Brehmun (note, p..2) fo far from 
being adopted by his fubjeéts, expofed him to the cenfure 
of his chiefs and nobles, who in very grofs terms upbraided 
hin for his folly and impiety. 

From a traveller who could flight Perfepolis it were vain 
tu expeét accounts of thofe antiquities, which according to 
fume geographical manufcripts, exifted in the vicinity of 
Kazeroon and Firoozabad, the ancient city of Jawr or Jour. 
They may, perhaps, be no longer vifible, ‘but we doube 
much whether Mr. Waring ever enquired after them, 

On the fubje& of travelling in Perfia Mr. Waring fays, 
(p. 11) ‘* I found that it would be neceflary for me to ap- 
pear either in- the charaéter of a gentleman or a beggars 
unfortunately } chofe the former.”” Froin whet occurrences 
he was induced to repent of this choice we are left to 
conjeéture. — The Perfiam fongs and muftcal a. 
ments pleafed Mr. Waring: but we muft on this fubjeés 
notice a paflage (p. 54) beginning abruptly thus: ** Al- 
though the Perfian muftc is fo greatly fuperior to that of 
India,” &c. Now on reading this one would imagine, that 
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the premifes had been slicedy eflablifhed; yet no compa. 
rifon had been previoufly initituted between the mufic of 
Perfia and India; and fome of our friends, who, froma 
long refidence in the Edit, and fkill both in the feience and 
practice of mufic, are well qualified to judge, prefer the 
melodies of Hindooftan to thofe of Perfia. But even al- 
lowing the fuperiority of the latter, we may perhaps trace 
them to’an Indian fource; for we read in the Chronicles 
of Mirkhond, in the Leb al Touarikh, and other MSS. that 
Baharam Goor, who reigned over Iran in the fourth cen- 
turv of our zra, finding that the ancient mufic of | his 
country had been forgotten, and the race of native minftrels 
nearly exting, procured from Hindooftan feveral thoufand 
muficians, from whom thofe in Perfia of the prefent day 
are faid to be defeended. So fcanty is the lift of hiftorical 
works to which the prefent author allows celebrity, (p. 151) 
that we begin to doubt whether his acquaintance with Perfian 
bibliography is very extenfive. The Ghuzls or Odes of 
Hafiz, Moohtufbim, and Rugeeb, he informs us, (p. 235) are 
confidered as fuperior to thofe of other poets. Is it pol- 
fible that the two laft mentioned can be ranked with Oorfi, 
Helali, Saieb, Shemfeddin Tabrizi, Mani, Senai, Abdal- 
wazia Jebeli, and a multitude of other pocts, whofe Divans 
are to be found even in England? Mr. W. never heard 
(as he acknowledges, p. 152) of more than two biographi- 
cal works in Perfian, the well-known Tuzkerreh of Doulut 
Shah, and the Atefh Kedeh, a recent produftion. Some 
colle€tions in this country turnifh us with the Tuzkerreh 
Khoofh-goo, the Tuzkerreh Abou-Hufn, the Tuzkerreh 
Taher, the Tuzkerreh Ali Kuli Khan, and many other 
MSS. of this defcription. 

An accountof the Shah nameh, and fome ottlines of the 
adventures recorded in the beginning of that extraordinary 
poem, occupy above forty pages of the volume before us, 
and form not the leait entertaining portion of it. Of thefe 
pages, however, we muft obferve, that too many are filled 
with tedious extratts from Mr. Champion’s metrical (for 
we cannot ftyle it poetical) verfion of Firdeofi’s work, 
from Ovid, Anacreon, &c. Mr. Waring'’s own profaic 
tranflations ere not alwoys literal, although far preferable to 
Champion's paraphrafe. How can he read three for thirty 
in the lines quoted, p. 161? ** They (the demons) taught 


the King to write, and enlightened his mind with f{cience. 
They did not teach him the letters of one language, but of 


three, Greece, Arabia, and Perfia.”” Befides that in this 
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yt Mr. W. makes Greece, Arabia, and Perfia /anguages, 
1e 


» has quite mifunderftood the original (although printed 
corretily in this quotation) Seah il Mar ya thirty -nltead of 
three; and in the lines following, had he confulted his 
manufcript he would have found fome more of the. thirty 
enumerated. Thus in one copy, 


Cre 29 GY Um 4. 


adding to the Greek, Arabic, and Perfian before men- 
tioned, the Chinefe, Turkilh or Tartar, Pehlevi, Egyptian, 
Judian, and Berberi. Other MSS. place thefe differently, 
but all agree with Mr. Waring’s copy in reading shirty; 
even Mr. Champion does not limit the number tothree: 

‘© The Roman, Perfian, the Arabian ftyle, 

The Pehlevi, Chinefe, and Sadi* {mile, 

With many more.” 


Champ. 119. 


Mr. W. is authorized, probably, by his own MS. Shah- 
nameh in reading Munokchere, p. 167; but the majority of 
copies will be found decidedly againtt him, and the etymo- 
logy of Minochebr is fufficiently eftablifhed by M. de Sacy 
in his Mem. fur div. Antiq. de la Perfe, p. 93. 

We are fo confounded by the new fyflem of orthography, 
that if this author had not mentioned the Queen of Sheba 


. we never could have gueffed the perfonage meant by Bilgees 


(p. 175) to be the fame with the Balkis and Baleaifa of 
Sale and Maracci; perhaps Mr. Waring wrote Bi/gees, and 
that the g was by miflake fubftituted for q. This queen, he 
informs us, is the Venus of the Perfians. Surely not in any 
other re peét than Zeleikha, Shireen, or the various celebrated 
besutics of their romances, We cannot acknowledge Queen 
Bilgees or Balkis to be the Perfian Venus, either ‘in a my- 
tholugical or aflronomical fenfe. The learned Hyde claims 
this ttle for Anaheid and Zohra. ‘The Queen of Sheba 





— 


* Mr. Champion’s MS., like many other copies of the Shah, 
nameh, mentions in this place the Soghdi alphabet or language; 
and his ridiculous miftake muft have been occafioned by . the 
omiffion of a diacritical point over the letter ghain, which ay 
flight knowledge of Arabic or Perfian would have enabled him 
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{with her hairy legs) is only known to the modern Perfians 
from the traditions of the Koran, chapter 27. 

Mr. Waring's remarks on the Myftic Poetry of the Per. 
fians and their Ghuzls or Sonnets will entertain the ge. 
neral reader, and (with a few exceptions) may pleafe an 
Orientalift. 

From his chapter on the Odes of Hafiz the rome 


ge extracted as {pecimens of our author’s tranf- 
1Ons : 


“ee Be patient, O my heart! be not vexed; for truly the mom 
is fucceeded by night, and the night is fucceeded by the morn, 

“© Do not be afflitted at calamity; pafs on and be thankful, 
left you be afflifted more feverely.’’ P. 204. 

‘¢ Now, the only friends who are free from care are a goblet 
of wine and a book of odes. 

‘© Travel unincumbered, for the paths of fafety are narrow; 
take the glafs, for our precious life is not to be recalled. 

«* J} am not the only one who is accufed of being worthlefs; 
the learned even are accufed for theit theories without praétice. 

‘* The eye of wifdom, in this world of trouble, beholds the 
world and its concerns vain and tranfient. 

‘« Kifs the ringlets of thy beloved and be filent, for the 
bleflings and misfortunes of life flow from Venus and Saturn.’ 
P. 206. 

‘* It is the f-aft and the feafon of the rofes. Bring wine, O 
cupbearer! Who has feen the feafon of the rofe ufhered in with. 
out wine? 

«« My heart is burthened with qualms and pious fears: give 
me wine, O cupbearer, that I may cleanfe my heart. 

** | faw the Sootee, who gave advice lait night to the riotous, 
drunk, and his virtue given to the winds. 

“* Value the few remaining days of the rofe: the harp is 
tunelefs without the voice, and the wine is nought without my 
love. 

«« The rofes fade: O my friends ! why do you fit inattentive? 
be joyful in the fociety of the youthful cupbearer. 

‘* Do you know how beautiful at the banquet of the wanton 
appear the cheeks of the cupbearer reflected froin the rofy wine? 


*€ Whar fong can the minftrel fing at the banquet of the prince, 
if he fing not the verfes of Hafiz?’ P. 216. 


Ot the Odes compofed by Meohtuthim, the following is a 
fpecimen, from p. 237. 

« T have ed thee all night: came not, and I die 
Gisewhion ie ie 


“ Where waft chon? The hope of feeing thee allowed me not 
to clo: my weeping cyes, 
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« Tfwear by thy hairy chyeyes, ued owing’ ringlets, that 
Ihave neither enjoyed peace nor re® thé whole nfght,® 0! 
*¢ Whoever heard my plaints’ and ‘moans {ympathifed in my’ 
afiliGtions. la gor NOG USN BOF 
‘¢ Faften thy lips on mine; and await the;coming morn; for 
I have been on the verge of death a:thoufand cimes this night. | « 
‘© As the taper, Mohtufiim died away, and-you came not to 
his pillow to alleviate his. miferys') { oo. J. iv 


This is followed by an Ode of Rugeeb, p. 288. 


« How pleafant is that company where we are continually: ine 
terchanging goblets of wine! © “ Vet el * 

‘* I am never pleafed or happy but when I have'a goblet inuny 
hand, and’in that goblet wine, eter et 

“* Strike op new ftrains, O harper! fill the bowl,! Q cups 
bearer! NM ste! 

“ How, joyous is it to drink wine to the fttains of the hazp 
and the notes of thelute! . ) ert) 

* Be not vain of thy beauty, O tender flower! for the ver. 
dant {pring is fucceeded by December! ‘ os aiuiliadl 

« How long fhall.I mourn thy abfence! How long will my 
tears continue to flow! =; | ! a 

“When will my frequent fighs reach heaven?  Compaffionate 
the anguifh of the unfortunate Rugeeb!*’ ; “ 


Mr. Waring prefers :the:Mufnuwees (a jkind: of » Epic 
Poem) by Nizamee, Jamee, and Hatifi, (whom lhe incor- 
rectly flyles Hatif) to thofe of any other poet, p. 239; and 
he informs us, that the works of Khaqanee, Saeb; and Oorfee 
are feldom, if ever, read. 

The Hiker of Perfia from 1775 to 1794 is a curious re- 
cord, and valuable from the fcaPcity of authentic documents 
on the fubjett of thofe ‘revdlutions: which have dillratted 
that country during the; laft tWenty,or thirty years. Tt oc- 
cupies forty-five pages Of this yolumie, bot is fadly disfigured 
by the proper’names fpett in the new manper. 

The ‘appendix contaitis ‘ah’ ext¥aet, fromthe Chronicle of 
Tibree, and aw epifide from. ché Muinuiwee: ‘which, like 
every other paffaye in’ this ork, where “the Perian’ charac. 
ters are ated’ abound in typograpiical errors. The aitrcles 
on the date-tree, the extraéts from Shaftefbury’s Charac- 
teriflics, remarks on the caules of rebellion, and other parts 
of the appendix, have fotiéwhat the appearance of bouk- 
making, and might have, béen {pared. ~~ The fixth article we 
fall notice more’ particularly (p. 822). .M-. Waring, who 
On every occafion, feéms a’ warm adinirer of Gibbon; anid 
in fome places an‘ imifator ven of his Obfcurity’) vet 
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ike that:-hiftorian, Abulfarage’s, anecdote refpefting the 

tho brary. The was burnt by order of the Khalif 
Omar he thinks, a monftrous fa&,”’ the credibility of which 
refs entirely upon the affertion of Abulfarage, and heis con- 
firmed im bis-feepticifm bythe filence of Mohammedan 
writers: and, . among others, of Tibree, from whofe Chro- 
nicle heextraéts.an account ofthe capture of’ Alexandria. 
We refer Mr, Waring, however, ‘tothe Hiftory of: Egypt 
by Abdollatiph, a Muffulman author of the twelfth century, 

blithed in Arabic, with a Latin ‘tranflation, by the learned 
Dr. White, of Oxford, in the-year 1800. He will there 
read (p. 115) ** in illa autem (Alexandria) erat bibliotheca 
ge coinbufft Amru’ Ben al, Aas jaffu Omari Chalife.” 
n the original ts added the ufual benediction, ‘* May God 
reward hint”? > |” a | 

We now- clofe Mr. Waring’s volume, which he has 
embellithed with a°portrait of Shakhnudat, a favourite miftre!s 
of Kureem Khan, befides the frontifpiece already men- 
tiovied, 'réprefenting the King of Perfia. And if we have 
forborne to notice {ome.inftantes of inequality, affeébsion, 
or obfcurity Of Ryle, and of’ hegtigence in language, w 
acknowledge that the limits of. our Review have not allow 
us to point out a variety of anecdotes, obferyations, and 
mifcellaneous paffages from the perufal of which we have 
derived much'pleafure and mformation. v 


Y 





Art.It. “ On Earth Peace, Good-will towards Men,” or 

_ The Civil, Political, and Religious Means of eftablifoing the 
Kingdom of God on Earth, as fully contained and confirmed 
in the Scripture Prephecies ; in which will be comprifed the 
proper practical Measures of redreffing penis Aart, uniting 
all Parties, end beftowing permanent Peace, Prafperity, and 

: oy ty on Great Britain apd all Nations. By the Author 
of t 


ncome or Property Tax. 8y0, 492 pp. Johnfon. 
1805. 


. a 


THOUGH the author’s name does not appear in the titles 
_™ page of this work,. it is not anonymous, ~haying, the 
fignature to & of “George Edwards. .Mr. Edwards is the 
writer of other books upon g¢ivil and, political affairs, to 
which he often refers the reader in the work before us,, and 
efpecially to the one entitled sd The, Aggrandifement of 
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Great Britkin,’’ where iste be-found the firf. aad, original 
plan jak the sincomertax, to the difcovery of which the 
author Jay’$ eldim:in’ his, title-page, and which he alferts more 
at large.imthe! concluding pages of his book. 

We hope we fhall not: be thought to flight or undervalue 
the good: intentions, or even the abilities, of Mr Edwards, 
if we fay, that we looked in vain through his book for the 
infruétion and. advice promifed in the utle-page. . We ex 
peted much more Would have been to be found there of 
“ the praétical meafures,” and ‘* civil, political, and reli 
gious means of eftablifhing the kingdom of God on earth," 
i detail, and fo particularized as to demand our attention ; 
whereas almolt the whole of the book feems to confilt of 
general obfervations on the duty incumbent on all men to 
advance the glory of God and good of man, in order to 
promote and eftablifh that, glorious, and defirable. ftate of 
things, when, as the Prophecies foretel, the earth thall be 
full of the knowledge of God as. the waters cover the fea. 
Mr. Edwards conceives there is clearly ‘* a meliorative prin- 
ciple implanted in the human nature,” whieh is (to ufe his 
own terms, cb. ii.) 


An actual conftituent part of mind,’’ and which “ it is in, 
tended by the Almighty fhould be cultivated and carried to irs 
practical perfe€tion, in order to become the inftrument or means 
by which we may devife and carry into effeét all the various im. 
provements neceffary to provide for public and private profperity 
and ene and to eftablifh national perfection, or the king. 
dom of God on earth.’’ . 


-Mr. E,, trufting to ,this princi le, concludes, that the 
{fyftem of general welfare, retold in Scripture, is not to 
be brought about by the fole interpofition a. God, operatin 
miraculoufly, but by the efforts and abilities of man, afied 
by divine favour. He thinks, . moreover, that God has 
elpecially ordained it to be eftablifhed by the agency of 
man, and particularly by that of the Briti/h mation, at the 
prefent period of time. We cannot wonder that the virtues 
of our beloved Sovereign fhould attra& the notice of all 
fuch writers as Mr. Edwards, who, refle€ting on the ftrange 
and unprecedented events of the very important period we 
live in, and prepared to acknowledge the hand of God in 
all that comes to pals upon the earth, conceive the winding., 
eo affairs to be approaching ; and that the exemplary piety 

our good King, which hasbeen confpicnous from the 
rt moment of his reign, has always “ portended a future 
Period during its continuance, when national perfeCtion 
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might be regularly introduced and eftablithed.” P. ‘s8{, 
Moft heartily do we wifh weeould agree with Mr. E. in 
expeéting the kingdom of God-on earth to be fo near a 
hand; but as iw is, by his own-account, to? be 'eftablithed 
progreffively, and to extend to every branch of civil and 
political-government, we much fear that the prefent flate of 
things, without fome miraculous difplay of God’s power, 
does nt warrant any fanguine hopes of {fo fpeedy a meliora. 
tion of tlie world. After the nonfenfe we have been 
troubled with upon the glorious effets to be expeéted from 
the “* erfeBiibility of man,” we were glad to find fome« 
thing far more rational in Mr. Edward’s notions of the cul. 
tivation of the meliorative principle; which, if we under 
ftand him right, he would reprefent to be no other than 
* the amiverfal prattice of Chriftiamity properly underftood 
and followed.”” Asa proof of this, and by way of fpecis 
men of the work, we might give Mr. Edwards’s idea ot the 
kingdom of God, of which he is fo anxious to promote 
the eflablifhment. But we cannot fufficienthy adopt his | 
ideas to lay fo long a paffage before our readers. If, 
however, Mr. E. is right in fancying fuch a flateot things 
to -be approaching, we mey well rejoice; but we mutt ac- 
knowledge that we fhould rather expeét it to take place fu. 
pernaturally than gradually, if the prefent age is to be the 
period of its confummation, or even of its advancement. 

ittle does the world in general, or even this our favoured 
country of Great Britain, though enlightened and encour 
raged by the example of our beloved: Monarch, “7 
be in the way to give effeét to fuch a fyftem. rE. 
thinks one of the grand political defderata 1s, a permanent 
peace between France and this country, which would enable 
us to co-operate in the eftablifhment of a kingdom of right 
oulne!s, and a fyftem of general welfare. O that fucl 
things might be! But what encouragement or affiftance does 
Mr. E? afford us towards fitch a defirable event? Truly, 
that Great Briain fhould take poffellion of - A/fpria, and 
cede Egypt to France; retain Malta, and reftore Gibraltar te 
the Spamards!!! Mr. E. exprefsly difclamms al? pretenfions 
to the credit of being a luminous writer, and therefore # 
may not be quite fair to prefstoo hard on the want of perfpi 
curty m his works ; a blemith, however, which we cannot ¢ft+ 
tircly pafs over without nouce.’ ~The very firf ene in his 
book 1s faulty enough in this refpeét : after a ong table of 


contents, the fi: ft chapter begins as follows :-— 
** The. head of the prefent fection is a fummary. of the work 


itfelf, It confifts of a: principal part, comprehended a 
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fingle fentence or period ef three members; and of -an.addition; 
which is feparate and diftin® from it, of another fentence,’’ 


This is inaufpicious furely for a beginning, and many 
more fuch paflages, we fear, will arreft the reader in his 
progrefs through the work. Of Mr. E.’s P ii » good 
wilhes for the welfare of mankind, and earneft endeavours 
to promote the glory of God, his book affords proofs ful. 
ficent; and if we had only to {peak to his charatter as a 
man, from the fpecimen before us; we fhould be profufe 
in our praifes ; but as it is alfo our bufinefs to fpeak of him 
as a writer, we are compelled to acknowledge that our éx- 
peGtations have been difappointed, 


at 
as bal 





Art. 111. An Enquiry into the Principles of Civil and Mili- 
tary Subordination. By John Macdiarmid, Ejq. vo. 
517 pp. 108. 6d. Baldwins. 1806, 


We have already noticed, with confiderable praife, not 
unmixed with cenfure*, a laborious and certainly an 
able work of the author before us on the fubjeét of mationat 
defence. The fame diligence of enquiry, the fame patience 
of inveftigation, but blended with fewer objettionable opi- 
nions, appear in the prefent work. An introduétion and 
fummary prefixed to it, inform the reader that.this enquiry 


“ Is divided into four parts: the firft,’’ fays the author, treats 
of “* Natural Subordination, or that fubordination. which arifes 
‘among mankind in the natural courfe of things, and independent 
of all pofitive inftitutions ;’’ the fecond is ‘* employed in exa, 
mining the effects of natural fubordination on the happinefs of 
fociety ;’’ the third ‘* in examining the nature and neceflity of 
artificial fubordination, or that fabordination which arifes from 
pofitive inftitutions ;’’ the fourth part relates to military fubor. 
dination ; it having (inthe author’s opinion) ‘* become neceflary, 
not only to the profperity, but the exiftence of Great Britain, 
that the regulations which relate to. her military fubordination, 
thould undergo a thorough amelioration.” 


In the remaining part of the introdu€tion is flated the 
mode which the author has purfued inthis enquiry. As the 
laws which regulate the material world were difcovered by, . 


‘* Firft defcending to the confideration of particulars, and 


thence rifing to more general conelufions,”’ it is (the author eb. 


a 





* See Brit, Crit. vol. xxvii. p. 637+ : 
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Serves) by a  fimilar procefs’ that we mutt expe to arrive at 
the fundamental natural laws by which fociety is regulated."’ 


This mode of enquiry, he flates, is atternpted to be carried 
jnto praétice in the treatife before us. : 

In treating of ‘* fubordination’ arifing from natural 
caufes” this author firft confiders the * origin of inequali- 
ties among mankind ;” which, he thinks, arife chiefly from 
*‘ their unequal command over the means Of gratification ;” 
and thefe means he divides into four claffes; namely, 


“* Our own minds, our own bodies, the reft of our own fpecies, 
and the material world around us.’’ His reafonings on each of 
thefe clafles conclude with the information that ‘he is confidered 
as fuperior who can procure the objects of defire with the greateft 
facility and in the compleateft manner.”’ : 


The author proceeds to fhow, what every refle€ting mind 
will acknowledge, that inequalities between different indivi- 
duals are unavoidable ; which.pofition is illuftrated by fome 
familiar inttances, and enforced by juft obfervations. 


‘« Men,”” he obferves, ‘* often employ the term equality to 
veil their anxious longing for fuperiority. It is trae they defire 
equality; but it is equality with their fuperiors, no one longs for 
- equality with thofe’’ (whom) ‘* he confiders’’ (as) ‘‘ below 

im,”? ' ' 


This indeed had before been very pointedly remarked by 
Dr. Johnfon. | 

This fuperiority however, the author fhows to be, in almoh 
every inllance, partial, and alfo that it never can remain fot 
a moment ftationary : and thefe confiderations lead him té 
the diftinétion of ranks in fociety. 


“* There is,’’ he obferves, ‘* a feparate {cale of fubordination 
attached ‘o every particular in which mankind. may be compared; 
and euch {cale is difcriminated by diftinét ranks or gradations. 
There are peculiar ranks, peculiar degrees of fuperiority and infe- 
rority in refpect to memory, imagination, manual dexterity, for- 
tune and influence.”’ | | 


This fubjeét he purfues very ingenioufly through all it’s 
ramitications, applying his obfervations, in the firft inflances 
‘**to the ranks which arife in the natural’ courfe of things) 
and without apy interference on the part of political affocia 


tons." | 
He next adverts to the “ circumftances which give rife to er 


roneous op.u.ons refpetting ranks and their occurations,’’ vit 
eee ** ignorance 
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 iynorance of the truth; inferences ftom partial fuperiotity, iné 
ferences from certain relations, improper comparifons,"’ and the 
«« confufion of ranks-with their occupiers.’’ 


In this part of the work there is much ingenious, but-(iA 
our opinion) too minute and prolix difcuffion. We have 
not, however, obferved any opinions from which we miatet 
rially differ. | ‘ 

The effeéts of natural. fubordination-‘on the happinefs of 
fociety (the confideration of which forms the fe¢ond: part of 


-this work) are next difcuffed, firft, as applying to. the happi- 


nefs of an individual; which the author contends, “ is great. 
er Or lefs, in proportion as the mmeatis of gratification are 


- greater or lefs.”” . This happinefs he confiders ‘‘ as conneéted 


with defire,” ** as conneéted with exertion,” “‘ and as con 
neéied with hope and fear,”’ and gives very plaufible reaions 
for the opinion he has laid:down, . Our limits will not. per. 
mit.a full examination, of the fubjeét.; but the author's San. 
trine:cannot, we think, be. deemed.juft inthe wide extent and 
unqualified fenfe in which he feems te, have adopted. wu 
Many perfons are, we conceive, rendered unhappy. by: have 
ing too great and too eafy a command of the means of graf 
‘ikeatioh: The liftleffnefs and indolence, the’ tieafinefs'and 
vexation, to which thofe perfons’ are freqteéntly fubject, is 
become ‘almoft proverbial; atid the conclafion of the wife 
King of Ifrael (than whom no man ever poffeffed more 
abundant means of gratification) that ‘* afl'is vanivy,’’ has 
been confirmed, as tothe various worldly purfuits, by the 
experience of all ages, and the judgment of every enlighe- 
ened mind. This part of the work, however, contains 
many entertaining and juft remarks, though they do not prove 
the author’s do€trines’ in all the latitude which he has given 
tothem. Under fimilar reftri€tions we admit asa gen 

ptinciple, rhe affértiow which follows, that “ the happrn 

of an individual 1s chiefly increafed by afceading from rank 
to rank. in the. {cale of fubordination,’ ts 


“ The happinefs of a fociety’’ is next confidered ;. and particu, 
larly ‘* the connexion of focial with individual happinefs;’’ un. 
der which head the author argues that ‘¢ the happinefs of a foe 
ciety mut depend upon exactiy, the fame conditions as the happi- 
nefs of an in tere, agek muit be greater or lef_in proportion as 
the command over the means of gratification is greater or lefs,’* 
‘* The fubdivifion of labour,”’ he juttly remarks, ‘* is not only 
the inftrument by means of which the inde idual makes the grea 
advances in mental and bodily improvement, in wealth and infia. 
énee : if is alfol the satin yuan ae 
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the greateft advances in knowledge and wealth from generation te 
goneration,”’ 


This may be readily admitted, as alfo (what the author 
takes pains in this part of-the work to fhow) that obftruétions 
to. the freedom of induflry tend to diminih the happine’s of 
fociety, . Similar remarks are extended to the progrefs and 
effeéis of the ferences ond arts; and they are juftly vindicae 


ted from the imputation-of engendering vices, or enfecbling 
the mind of man, 


The author next proceeds to confider the “* effe&ts of the laws 
of flu€tuation from rank to rank,’’ and herein of the ‘‘ laws of 
mental and bodily improvement and decay.’’ In this part he 
proves that “ the laws by which mankind afcend or elven m 
the fcale of fubordination are no lefs conducive to the happinefs 
of individyals‘and of fociety, than thofe circumftances conneted 
with natural fubordination on which he had before remarked." 
In diftufling the “ laws of the increafe- and diminution of influ- 
ence,’’ he thows that ‘* the transference of wealth and influence 
is no-lefs etlencial to the improvement of mankind than their pre. 


dervation.’’ 


The ‘* laws of the increafe and diminution of -wealih,” 
are next confidered. In this part of the work are many ju 
dicious obfervatuiens an the.transfer of wealth, which well 
deferve the atiention of the reader. With thefe the fecond 
part of the enqury concludes, the author having pointed 
our ** fome of he beneficial purpoles which natural fubor- 
dination is caleujated to produce.” 

In the third part of the work the author enforces the ne- 
celfity, and fhows the nature of artificial fubordination, and 
therein ftates * the nature and origin of injuries,” explains 
ing ‘* what principles in the human conftitution lay the 


foundation ether for the commiffion or the prevention of 
them.” 


‘* Mokt of the defires, or principles of action, which appear in 
the human breaft, are,” he obferves, ‘‘ wholly indifferent to 
right and wrong ; but the objects of all of them may be pro, 
cured by injarioys actions, and conféquently if their cravings 
alone are liftened to, they may ail gccafionally lead to injury.” 
The benevolent affections themfelyes aré infufficient to prevent in- 
jories, ‘‘ and may even frequently lead to their commiffion ; 
fince they regard only the happinefe Of thofe to whom they are 


directed, and are as indifferent as any other defires to the happie 
nefs of all befides.’’ tod 


Even univerfal benevolence (im the author's opinion) 
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would be infufficient to prevent injuries, nay it might lead 
to them. The iniperteétion of our knowledge and experi- 
ence is fuch that’ we may be mifled as to the “iMearis of grati- 
fying our benevolence, or fome other paflion, which has:ace 

vired an undue afcendanty, may counteratt it. The princi. 
ple of felf-love is next difcuffed. “The author maintains tliat 


any one, but the increafe of happinefs to the individual;in w 
bofom it is felt, If this increafe can be beft procured by t 
means of benefiting others, it will impel the individual to con, 
fer benefits ; but if this increafe can heft be procured by injuring 
others, felf-love will impel him to injury.” 


‘¢ It is in no refpe&t malevolent: it’s objet is not in whale 


. The author then poits out the conneétion of this princi. 
ple both with the: * commifhon and the prevention of inju- 
ries,’ difcufling the fubjett with great ability and aceuraey, 
Confcience, he next fhows, is iniuflicient to prevent injus 
ries, and may often lead to their commiffion. — ** Accidental 
injuries,"’ ** the laws of refentment,”’ ‘it’s beneficial and it’s 
injurious effeéls,”’ ‘* the conneétion of natural fubordination 
with injuries,’”.‘* and the expedients for the prevention of 
injuries,’ ‘come next under the author's confideration. 
Thefe topicks lead him to the ‘* conneftion of artificial fub- 
ordination with the prevention of injuries ;” arid hereim of 
political union ;. without which (as the author remarks): no 
expedients for the prevention of injuries can be carried into 
effect. From this; neceffiy of a political union the author 
deduces artificial ranks, namely, /egi/lators, expoundersvof the 
law, arbitrators, diftributors of awards, {or as we \hould call 
them, executive magiftrates and othcers of juftice) public 
profecuters, an armed forte, public inftruciors, and eletiors (as we 
ptefume) to all the toregoing.ofices. The duties belonging 
to moft of thefe ranks are in general ably difcufled. Theme. 
ceflity and. nature of fubordination, as between -fome: public 
othcers (thofe who:are employed in the'prevention of injue 
rics) ** the relation of artificial to-naturab {ubordsnation,’’ and 
* the means of; rendering artificial {ubordinatiom effettual,” 
are the other topica confidered in this portion ofthe work. 
We come now (part 4th) to a {ubject on which the author 
appears to have beftowed peculiar attention ; namely ‘* mili- 
tary fubordination,” and “ the effetis of Britith martial law 
upon it.” Military fabordination is defined by him to_ be, 
** that which takes. place between the officers who conflituse 
the armed force,” He might have added ‘and between 
the officers and private foldiers of that force.’ The term 
* martial law,” the author tates, was in England origmally 
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applieti.to thofe regulations for the army, which were formed 
by the king, by the advice of the-conitable and marthal, at 
the beginning of every, war; and in procefs of time it was 
applied to the decifions of the Marfhal’s court on. military 
matters. During a confiderable period the army was go- 
verned by temporary regulations formed by commiffioners 
occafionally appointed ior that purpofe. Britifh martial 
faw, hé oblerves, is now ‘to be found in the a€t of parliament 
called the mutiny af, in certain articles of war formed by 
the executive government in conformity to it’s provifions, 
and in a number of cuftoms, which are not Iyeeifled in any 
flatute, bot derive their authority from ufage. 

To moft of the regulations contained in this law the au- 
thor ftrongly objefis, as they have, m his apimion, “a di- 
reét_ tendency to render military fubordimation abortive, and 
the different members of the army neither able nor willing to 
fulfil their refpective duties.’’ . ) 

The duties .ot an officer, he conceives; cannot be per 
formed in the beft mariner withouta very: high degree of pe- 
culiar fkill and dexteruy.» ‘To procure well qualified: off. 
cers, he deems it neceffary, firft, ‘* that the laws dhould pro 
vide competent electors ;”’ fecondly, ** that the laws fhould 
afcertain the neceffary qualifications of the candidates,’” and ° 
thirdly, * that the laws fhould hold out: fofficient rewards to 
bnng forward candidates properly qualihed;” Upon thefe 
principles he objeéts, ‘* that the requifite qualifications of an 
offices are in no refpe&: fpecified by law. ;” ‘that the right 
of eleétion to commiffions in the militia 3s. vefted in the lords 
lieutenants of counties ;” perfons whom the author confiders 
as ** wholly incompetent to decide the qualifications requifite 
for a mulitary officer, or to apply the proper tefls for elicit, 
ing information with regard to the pofleflion of thefe quali- 
fcations.’’ | : 

‘He admits that the eleftor.for the regulars (namely, the 
king, through the medium of the commander in’ chief) ‘is 
much better qualified for the tafk, but obferves, that the com- 
mander in chet has neither fufficient levfure nor opportunity 
to examine into the qualifications of officers.’ 


_, * Neither law nor ufage,’? fays the author, ‘ calls ppon him 
to examine into the qualifications of thofe upon whom he beftows 
cotmiffions ; and while theré aré many public offices which men 
murmur to fee filled by ill.quatified -perfons, no one expedts a mi. 
fitary officer, on firit receiving his commiffion, to be competent 
to the dazirs Of his ftation.’’ ‘id 


. Satnilas obfervatiors follow as to intereft and money being 


confideres 
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hed confidered: as the only. qualifieations,’ Thefe objeftions, 
at though not unfounded, are, we think, carried too far. There 
a6 ought, doubitefs, to’be fone: previous preparation for the mi- 
HY litary profeffion, and fome-enquiry as to the education, cons 
ate neétions and charatters 6f the youthful candidates. This 
eal latter tafk was formerly, if we miftake not, afligned to the co- 
ral lonels of the refpeftive regiments, whofe approbation was, we 
on believe, neceflary beforeany commiflion wasgranted, andfuch 
by a cuftom we fhould with to fee revived. But the time does not 
18, admit, nor is it, we conceive, pratticable, povpely to ren. 
ny der a youth competent to all the duties of the miliary pro- 
feffion: they muft, for the moft part, be acquired by prac- 
vids tice. Neither is it eafy to difcern at fo early an age whether or 
i not the talents of a young man are.peculiarly adapted to the 
id profeflion which he is about to undertake. Some reforma. 
- tion, however, in thefe refpeéts, we admit, might.be efleéted 
| with advantage to the fervice. 
- A long difcuffion iollows refpefting the eleétion of pri- 
as vate foldiers ; in whom the author requires much more pre- 
- vious fkill and intelligence than we conceive to be necellary, 
1 or poflible to be attained, 
1: ‘< The private,’’ he afferts, ‘* muft know every part of mili< 
> tary duty which the officer does, and muft not only know it, but 
. be able to carry it into execution, otherwife the knowledge of 
the officer is vain.’’ 
; That he mult beable to bear Ais partin carrying every 
mandeuvre into execution is undoubtedly true; but with how 
: 

























litle experience this has in many inflances been effected, 
psi" them. 


end how many corps newly railed have diftin 
felves in aétion, all military annals abundant 


teflify. It 


is to us quite a novel doétrine, that every foldier in an army 
muft have allthe knowledge and experience of an officer, 
or even knowledge of the fame kind. Obedience and not 
command is his bufinefs and duty. If every private a€ted {es 
parately, there would be fome ground for the opimon; but zs 
they att, in general, in a body ; as (notwithflanding what is 
faid by'the author) they can fearcely ever be left without 
fome officer, of the fame company or detachment to direét 
them, we cannot help thinking that his epinion is carried to 
an abfurd and impreéticable length. Some of the qualities, 
however, that are effentially réquifite to an officer, namely, 
coolnefs, intrepidity, and prefence of mind, anult allo be 
acquired by the private; and he fhould be as. far removed 
trom that ‘ childith helpleffnels?’ of which tue, author come 


plains, as from an overweening prefumption of knowledge, 


which 
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which may induce him to defpife; perhaps to counteraét, his 
officer. But we agree with the author that the rewards held 
out to the privates are (or at leaft were betore the late regu- 
lations) inadequate, and that’ fome revolting circumftances 
are attached to their condition. The ufual mode of raifing 
men by recruiting is alfo ftrongly objeéted to : and if a bet. 
ter method could be divifed, we fhou!d acquiefce in the au- 
thor’s cenfures on the prefent fyftem ; though we think it’s 
evils much exaggerated. Let it be remembered, however, 
that foldiers are not in future to be enlifted for life. 

He further condemns the prefent mode-of inftruétion both 
of officers and privates, and we believe it might (in moft re. 
giments) be improved. This perhaps would bett be effefted 
by judicious internal regulations m each repiment. The 
obfervation that our enemy is more attentive to this point, 
cannot, we fear, be demied. 

The next obyeét of the author’s fevere reprobation is the 
mode of tryimg the privates for offences by regimental courts 
martial; which mey, by poffibility, (the author reprefents it 
as almoft always the caie) be compofed of young and inex. 

verienced officers. Nothing, we believe, but neceffity (at 
leaf a fuppofed neceffity) has produced and continued this 
regulotion; which is not in well-ordered regiments, produc- 
tive of fo much inconvenience as might be fuppofed. Nor are 
the youngeft officers ufually employed in teaching the pri- 
vates. The adjutont (to whom that duty is affigned) 1s ufually 
an officer of confiderable experience. Indeed if half the au- 
thor’s reprefentations were jult, the confequence would ine 
evitably be (what indeed he feems to think it is) a total want 
of fubordination and difcipline, of energy and gallant exer _ 
tions, inthe Brtifh army. Yet to the reverfe of tius picture 
every war in which it has ferved, and every country in which 
it has beenemployed, bear ample teftimony. The obiervations, 
however, which follow refpeéting the negleét of moral in- 
ftruétion, the difficulty of nfing in the army without money, 
or powerful mtereft, and the inadequatenefs of half pay on 
retiring, are undoubtedly juft. The infufficiency of the Chel- 
fea penfions for privates has been, we believe, remedied, in 
a great degree, by the late regulations. 

The * arbitrary ftate of military punifhments,” the defec- 
tive conititution of courts martial, the ** difproportion of pu- 
nifhmenis”” (as between the officers and privates) and the in+ 
attention of our legrilature to ‘* military legiflation,”’ to which 
the author alcribes thefe defe&ts and abufes, are, in the con 
clufion ot the work, vehemently condemned, andthe author 
feeins to think refoymayon, um thefe particulars, a very eafy 

tafk. 
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tafk. ‘We apprehend, on the.contrary, that it is pregnant with 
difficulties. -Stilha revifal.and improvement of our military 
fyftem is, we admit, a moft important Par and few cir 
cumftances: would give. us more: fatisfattion than to fee a 
meafure. ofthis defeription uhdertaken ferioufly and pur- 
{ued fleadily by governments. »Upon the whole, we and 

erufed the work before usewith a dtrong fenfe of the talents 
which the :author has. difplayed;:and of the motives by 
which he appears to: he aétuated,. His flyle is clear and 
impreflive; and thougli(as we have obferved) he is prolix, 
and deals occafionally in exaggeration, his fentiments in the 
main are) puit, 
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Art. 1V. Ledares on the Ags of the Apofiles. explanatory and 
, pratheal. By Richard Stacks D. D. late Fellow of Trinity 
> College, Dublin... The Second Edition... 8vo, 378 pp. 78. 
go Cadell and Davies, 1805... 


Art. V.° Ledtures. on the A&sof the Apoftles, delivered in 

vthe Parify Church of Stocktan-upon-Tees, during Lent, in 
the Years W808, 1804, 1805, dnd 1806.  Mluftrated with 
Maps; ° ByJobn Brewfter, MVA. Reétor of gg’ in 

_ “thé Court) of. Durham. 2 volumes. 8vo. 14s. Riving- 
tons. ° 1807, ©" | 


OTH thefe’authors profefs'to imitate the Bifhop of Lon- 
don’s*exeéllent Leétures on St. ‘Matthew's Gofpel, and 

the former‘of them dedicates, by permiffion, to his Lordfhip. 
By a mere tomparifon of bulk it is evident, that Dr. Stack’s 
Leétures muft be more flight and curfory than thofe of Mr. 
Brewfler, the one being twice the extent of the other. This 
appearance, however, miglit have been deceptive; and pro- 
tundity of remark, though concife, might have charaéterized 
the fherter produttion, while the longer was weakened’ by 
unnecefflary diffufenefs. On examination, this: does, not 
appear to be the cafe. Dr. Stack feems not to -havé 
given the neceffary extent to his Lettures, which therefore 
contain in general little more than a recapuulation of the fub- 
jeCts of the chapters in'other words. Nor have we-heemable to 
difcover any_remarks in his book but what are fo. extremely 
plain and obvious, that they feem to be hardly worth com- 
mitting to paper, much lefs to the prefs. This, with fub- 
milion, is riot imitating the Lettures of the Bilhop of oo 
6 on, 
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don, who, though he affefted not any profound iavefipation 
or unufual refinement, gave mach. of origimal silugratfon 
and powerful argument to his auditors. But Dr. Stack’s 
Leétures ave more like a running commentary, printed with. 
out the text, than an original work intended to'be addrefled 
to an ancience. It may be conceived, indeed, how curfory 
the obfervations muft be, when it is confidered that ong 
le€ture generally contains the author’s view of two chap- 
ters, and fome of ‘three, and that the whole gious 
variety of events recorded in the A@s of the Apoftles is 
difculfed in: 14 leétures,.and rather lefs.than.380 moderate 
pages. A fhort fpecimen will fhow the manner of this 
author. | 


s* In the thirty-fifth verfe (chap: 20;}-recommending to fups 
port the weak, he (St. Paul) bids them remember the words of 
the Lord Jefus, how he faid, it is more bleed to give than to re. 
ecive. Thefe words are hot found in any of the Gofpels; the 
Apoitle, therefore, probably had them from fome of our Lord's 
immediate difciples or hearers, Neithers are we to wonder at 
this and many other fuyings as. well as actions of Chri being 
omitted by all the Evangelifts, who did not profefs to record 
every thing, but only feck matters as appeared.to them of the 
higheft moment, And although the fentiment is worthy of our 
divine inftrauctor, yet has he enforced -the duty of Chriftian 
charity in fo many different forms, that it does not require any 
further fupport in addition to what is written, Ag to the excel- 
lence of the doctrine here taught, no man who has ever relieved 
the wants of a fellow-creatare, from motives of compaffion and 
a fenfe of duty, will hefitate. to fay, that it is a fource of the 
per and meft heartfelt delight of which human nature is capable. 

y a fenfe of duty Ido not meanonly the natural.impulfe that 
urges to mutual aid and fupport, bat likewife the confideration 
of God's will, who has wmplanted this amiable impulfe in 
our hearts, and alfo enjoined the exercife of it, as one of the 
_ proofs of our gratitude and affeCtion towards himfelf,’’ &c. 

- 296. 


Surely this is very flimfy, imperfe& matter; true to be 
fure, but abounding rather in tru:/ms than in great truths. 
Here then it cannot furely be too hari to fay, that a good 
model-has occafioned a very indifferent: book. 

- Mr, Brewfler (feveral other good works of whom we 
have noticed *) proceeds.in avery different Ryle. He is 
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* Though nor, it fcems, his * Secular Effay,’’ advertifed at 
the end of this work. How it efcaped us we do not recollect. 
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full of illuftrations.from the fathers, and divines of various 
ages; and his own remarks are not ithite, but lively as well as. 


jul. . The fame. rumber of chapters hete affords matter for 


28 le@tures, Ocevpying two volumes, each larger than the 
one of Dro Stack. By way of making the comparifornt 
more exaétly, ‘let-us take a part of Mr. Brewfter’s remarks 
onthe fame fpeech of St. Paul, which we have juft feen 
handled-by the other lecturer. e 


“ How aweful isthe charge whith immediately follows, com~ 
prehenfive of the entire duty of a Chriftian minifter! A charge, 
which,. if any minifter,:cam hear unmoved, it may reafonably. be 
concluded that he is unworthy of the high office which he heoidsz 
For though it be, addrefled to’ the mlers of the churches which! 
were then prefent, its obligation/extends itlelf to cll thefe whe 
have been ordained to any holy fun&ion... lt anyobject 10 this 
unlimited interpuetation, 1 «refer him! at once to his exdixatiom 
vows,—-* Take, heed to yourfelves, and to all che flock over thé 
which the. Holy Ghoft hath mate you,overfeers ;” allithe Aocky 
not making diftinGtions between rich and; poor, net overlooking 
fome, and flattering others, but diligentdy atrending to the wants 
of ail, and the more diligently to theft, whether richoor poor, 
whote difcenfolate and hungry fouls cry aloud, for {piritual coms 
folation; ‘ feeding she church of God,’ the affembly of fiithfal 
Chriftians, which your Lord and) Mater * purchafed auith bis 
blood.’ It_is\ this confideration which, ftamps a valbe on the 
church—it, was,pugchafed by the previous blood of Chrift, The 
paflage particularly; difplays. the: divinity of Jefus Chrif; for 
the blood of Jefus is emphatically called the blood of God, 

_o€ The. Apoitle: dwells with great)force on this ‘part \of his 
charge, as he kaew, aad therefore cautions|them againftit, that 


~ they would be. aflailed both from among themiclves and from 


others with feducing and erroneous, teachers. «J'Q imprefs’ this 
the more ftrongly,,be pathetically reminds them of\his former 
diligence and exhortations, accompanied even with tears..\* And 
pow, brethren, I.recommend ‘you.to Ged, and to the ward of 
his grace.’+-What a legacy. is, this! furpailed only:by thar of 
Chrift himfelf, -;.Peace 1 leave withiyou, my peace I. give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give | unto you *.! « He .appedlls 
to his own diftinguifhed character as a proof of his fincerity. 
And if ‘we compare ‘this appeal wich the aft declaration of Samuel, 
however we may admire his noble challenge, we thal} find a Rill 
fuperior principle lin the language of the Apoftie. * Behold, here 
Lam: witnefs’ aguinit ime’ before the Lord, and before ‘his 
Bovinted.,._ Whofe'nx have I tater P » Whofe afs have. I salen? 
Whom have I defrauded + ?* faid the prophet of Ifrael in all the 
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confcioufrefs of innocence. * No man’s filver, or gold, or ap. 
parel have I coveted?’ faid the ‘apoftle. He’ not only did not 
teke, but he did not defre. And then lifting up his honeft hands 
in an expreflive attitude, he exclaimed in the moft feeling man. 
ner: ‘ Yea, you yourfelves: know, that th<f bands have mini- 
flered to my own, and my, friends’ neceffities.’ He propofes,: 
with great propricty, his own example of induftry ; and cons, 
cludes with recommending to them the greateft,of all Chriftian: 
graces, the grace of charity, that particularly confirmed by a 
well-remembered expreffion of the Saviour himfelf: “ It is more 
blefled,’ thatis, ‘ it is a bleffed thing to give, rather than rev 
ceive *.’ It is more becoming the Chriftian charater to com. 
municate tothe neceflities of others, whether temporal or fpiritual,’ 
by an exertion of -perfonal abilities, than either from indolence, 
or from any other caufe, to be the objeéts of our ncighbour’s 
attention and compaffion. bak 
*¢ The expreflion of the Apoftle reaches {till farther: it in. 
firucts us that poverty itfelf is no apology for'a'want of charity, 
even in this fenfe of the word. \ The hands that are able to 
work, fhould affitt, to the utmoft of their ability, thofe that are 
not. ‘ Se labouring, ye ought to fupport the weak.’ What is 
this, but to recommend thofe moft prudent, as well as ufeful, 
inftitutions, Frienpty Socretres, among the poor? The 
rich themfelves, too, are required not to corifine “all ‘their libe. 
rality to a diftribution of the /uperfnity of their good things. 
David faid to Araunah, ‘I will not ferve the Lord avith rhat 
which frall cof me nothingt.’ True charity will’ not repine; 
nay, rather will rejoice, if it be accompanied ‘with’ fome pris 
vations. eur 3 
‘« The effet of the Apoftle’s addrefs may be more eafily cons 
ceived than exprefled. Like a good father eaking his lait leave 
of his children, the venerable Apoftle kneeled down and prayed 
qwith them all, ‘ And they all wept fore, and with’ farther ex: 
reffions of tendernefs and concern, fell on Paul's neck and kiffed 
bin, ferrowing moft of all for the words which he fpake, that 
they fhould fee his face no more,’ Tears thus thed, and thes 
received, are pious teftimonies’ of affection. The Savioar. who 


dropt a tender tear over the fepulchre of a friend, will accept the 
offering of a faithful heart.’* Vol. ii. p. 200. 


We do not recommend this as a particularly. ftriking 
part of thefe Leftures, but the difference in point of, anima> 
tion and.effe&t is too obvious, we fhould. think, for any 
reader to overlook. Without dwelling fusther on. the fubs 
ject, Mr. Brewfter’s Leftures may be juftly recommended 
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as approaching much more ‘nearly to the model ‘which both 
authors undertook to imitate, and as not inftraétive only, 
but pleafing and cttractive: oy 





Art. VI. Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta quiedam curavit 

et Notas addidit Robertus Walpole, A.B. Trin, Coll. Cant, 
Cantabrigia. Typis Academicis excudebat R. Watts, 8vo. 

' 5s. Veneunt apud J. Mawman Londini, et: Bibliopolas 
Cantabrigix. 1805. 


THE fate which has attended the dramatic effufions of the 
Grecian Mufe cannot but be confidered as peculiarly 
fevere.—According-to fome authors, not lefs than CCCLXV 
comedies were peiaican by the old fchool, of which Arifto- 
phanes may be confidered as the laft difciple; and by that 
which fucceeded it pcxvit. If, indeed, we give credit to 
the teftimony of Athenaus, we muft admit this calculation 
to be below the truth: for he declares, that of the comedies 
of the latter defcription he had himfelf perufed pceco*. 
Out of this prodigious mafs eleven only have defcended to 
us from the pen of Ariftophanes. What little remains of 
the other comic poets is f{cattered in a variety of authors, 
orators, hiftorians, lexicographers, {choliafts, and. gramma- 
rians, Thefe, and fome other poetic remains, Bentley once 
defigned to colleét into one body, and to illuftrate with the 
flores of his immenfe erudition. The caufes'which induced 
that matchlefs critic to abandon the intention, whether the 

aic to be fought for in the intrinfic difficulty of the tafk, or 
in the unmanly and illiberal treatment which he 5 
from his cotemporaries t, it would now perhaps be ulelefs 





_* See Bentley’s Reply to Boyle on the Epiftles of Phalaris. 

+ Who can reflect without feelings of forrow mixed with ins 
dignation on the unworthy: manner in which he ‘is a of by 
Dawes? (See his Mif. Crit. p.. 108, et -paffimos kd. Burgefs. 
Confulr . alfo Knight, om; the Greek. Alpbab.: p. 94+) ho 
can ceafe to lament, thata fcholar, whofe céngeniahty :ofunind 
and fimilarity of acquirements ought to havewnited him:in the 
clofeft bonds of friendthip with the. illuftrious Bentley,  thould 
have fuffered himfelf to ‘be warped by prejudice, and carried 
away by fathion.—By the joint endeavours of two fuch men Ths 
moft arduous undertakings might have been fuccefsfully achieved. 


Rev. 
o ae 
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to inveftigaté. But that the fcheme was relinquifhed ev 

fcholar muft regret, who reflecis.on the incalculable beneht 
which its execution would have conferred on the world of 
letters, the great variety of topics which it would etn 
have embraced, and the great extent of information, bil. 
torical and phitological, which it would have elici:ed from 
a mind fo well adapted to do it juftice. Few are the men 
who have>abilities to fupply this defideratum in literature, 
and thofe few, alas, want the inclination to engage in it. 

_. To aw undertaking of this nature Mr. W. dues not afpire. 
His obje& he very july and very modeflly explains in 
words which we thall lay before our readers. After flating 


the difficulty that would attend a work, fuch as we have de- 
feribed, he {ays : 


‘* Cum adeo periculof alex argumentum plenum fit, ne quis 
miretur quod paucas tantummodo Comicorum Grecorum reli. 
quias jam ipfe feligerim in quibus periculum facerem, quibufque 
operam meam qualemcunque navarem, Minime vero dubitandum 
eft geuin dois omnibus, emun¢tzgue naris hominibus fe fatis 
iar pofiat, ob ipfarum venultatem, urbanitatem, * iHafque 
oO 


lis Atticis conceffas veneres.’ 

“ Verlionem Grotii, ‘ inimitabilis illius Gracurum poe. 
tarum interpretis,’ adjungere, leviter tamen aliquando immu. 
tatam, ut emendato textui melius accommodaretur, religioni mihi 
non erat habendum., Aliunde quoque haud exiguum ornamentum 
huic volumim acceffit, fiquidem CumBzrtanpus noftras amicé 
benevoléque permifit, ut verfiones fuas quorundam fragmentorum, 
exquifitas fune illas, miraque elegantia conditas et commendatas 
huc transferrem.’’ 

** Ingratus autem effer quam qui maxime, fi ea filentio prz- 
terirem, que Rrcarpvus Porsox, vir fupra preconium meum 
loogifime pofitus, non minus do¢te quam humaniter mecum com. 
wunicare dignatus eft. Meminerit vclim lector, visi erodiciffims 
emendationes in notis fequentibus literam r habere fubjunctam.”’ 
™**"Supereft, priafguam manum de tabula tollam, ut ob ea quz- 
cunque in hoc opere a me vel errata vel peecata fuerint inter- 
cedam. Minime dubito quin materi arduc difficileque parum 
fatisfacero, Sed audere non dedecet, et fi quid defit operi, 
{upplet wtaspcet fi qua dicta funt juveniliter pro indole accipi- 
untur®. Si vero vel tantillum aliorum ftudia. in hifce comediz | 
Greem reliquiis i s & illuftrandis aut erexerim aut cx- 


fufcitarim, laboris faicepti nequaquam peenitebit, vetique mci 
eile videbor omnino compos.” Fea®, p. 6—8. a) 
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We are always ready to fhow the utmoft indulgence toa 
modeft, and more efpecially to a young writer. Yet wo 
cannot but notice, at the very commencement of our ob- 
fervations, that deficiency of arrangement under which this 
volume labours. It may be afked, how can this be avoided 
ina work confefledly made up of threds and fragments? We 
anfwer, that in our opinion, 1t would have been more conve- 
nient to have arranged the pieces according to the alphabetical 
order of the'refpettive authors"names. Secondly, that Mr. 
W. ftiould have added references to the pages of the feveral 
writers in whole works thefe tragments have been preferved, 
as Le Clerc has done in his. remains of Menander and Phit 
lemon; and thirdly, that he fhould have numbered the ori+ 
ginals and the annexed tranflations.© Whatever may be 
thought of the firft of thefe ea it is indifputable, 
that the adoption of the fecond would have greatly facili. 
tated the accefs of the reader'to the original volumes; and 
that the laft would have: rendered the comparifon of the 
Greek with the verfions {nbjoined a work of greater eafe. 
The {mall fize of the volume indeed prevents the latter int 
convenience from being confiderably fet but im a book of 
greater bulk, it would rife to fome importance. To enter, 
however, upon our examination ; 


P. 3. 1.3. 8° "Innoads iv Qdeuylit ti Sy elarowus os ;’” 
¢ Legendum potius iv 79 Qaeuys.’ 
Of this form of the word, Mr. W. gives no example. 


It occurs, however, in Homek, and is thus defended by 
_ Euflathius : 


“Opa 2 nal st Qdevy® 2 ints T yeaQis xavradba, vaba nai iv 
tw, § Dapuy@ 2’ iticovto civ,’ wf dm Pagvé o¢ MidvE, br. nad da 
78 Kiixsivo wA\iwsTas nad doxis te TO biyas Guomwtegors Kade nal vi 
ius, te lvyé ivyos [f. ne nes ge tuk luyO, +. 1. 1.) inst yae Doxsi To 2, 
nye to avr aura T rsbeicbas® [I]. ivreBsiobas] awd yag tule tudes 
we igh +o Quoixdy xaTe awceary TH iv To phrdrorn wo.” 

But perhaps the propofed change is unneceflary. In 
fome particular phrafes the Attic writers occafionally omit 
the article (fee Porfon ad Eurip. Hec. 788, et Med. $25), 
and it is fo emitted by AEfch bits an expreflion net very 
different from that under toa ideration. 

“Tad ara ovyd. Bb inh TAN TIME piyas 
Brus.’ Agamem.1,.36. Ed. Schutz. 


: P. 4. lLavce’ ——aomeg ry) *yabo} Seomeis.”’ s Lege aya 


Sgouns.’ 


Mr. W. might without fear have admitred @ya$o into his 
L?¢ text. 
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text. Porfon accedes to the canon of Dawes, and has ac. 
cordingly edited, 


#6 ty roig mamois yee dyabos cxQiclalos 
giacs’? Hecc, 1216,—And again, 
“© Godes yag cng nal reiGwy re todds.’’ Med. 684. 


Herman indeed retains oi "yaSo. But as he make no 
comment, we are difpofed to confider it as a mere over. 
fight; more efpecially as we have his exprefs.teflimony to 
the juftice of this contraétion, 


“€ Similiter,’’ fays he, © aires pro ai atrai, impuram diph. 
thongum habet. Ifta contra¢tio invenitur in Sophoclis Anti. 
gone, Vv. 929. 

its Thy auTay avipov avTat 
| Luxng pemal rade y teow. 
Quos verfus quum uno fpiritu addito corrigere deberet Brunkius, 
non folum magnam, fed ab fenfu etiam alienam mutationem fecit.” 


Herm, de Emend. Rat. Gr, Gram.. p. 50. 


In page 5, we have a fragment of Eupolis, which ha 
received {ome mafterly correétions from the hand of the 


illuftrious profeffor, who alfo in a former paffage has reftored 
with acutenefs, and no lefs certainty, 


€ oxndppeyag ae aoedyis” 


for the puerile and foolifh tautology oxdippe yao sinras treyts. 
After it has pafled theordeal of fo profound a {cholar, we 
almoft tremble to hint a doubt as tothe purity of any ex- 
pretiion; yet we confefls that r@ 03, applied to the {econd 
perlon plural, appears to us very ASK 


.) ~ ~ f° » ” 7 ‘ AN ou 
P.6. 1.6. 6 dx’ arowG Hy ar, dr: ores wet aise”? 


The form #32 eis and 832 v, or fome choofe to write them 
doecis and edety is, we are well aware, of frequent occurrence 
in comic writers: yet in this place we’ are almoft inclined 
to prefer 43° ay els. The learned Dr. Routh, in his edition of 
the Gorgias and Euthydemus of Plato, feems indeed to doubt 
the legitimacy of this formula. Commenting on the fol- 
lowing paflage of the latter dialogue, which occurs in p- 3 


ef his edit. 


Tir df ys Chav (70m) Susrbynxag Tair’ shar ca, ore ay oot 
tn nai Ovvas, nal dwodichal, xal Sica: a» Sa trw by Bean, he ob. 
ferves, ‘ Fortafle Sica + Sem fine patticula ax, Steed, ©’ Nihil 
certi habeo quod de iftius particule ufa hoc loco ftatuam. Certt 


vero alia funt loca, in quibus &» fimiliter adhibetur, Vids 0 
unum faltem commemorem, Arift. Plat. v. 485.’’ 


Than this pleonattic repetition of the particle ay, nothing 
i 
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is more common. To produce a few out of numberlefs in- 
ftances: 


1. * Sor Sx AN avros yr gies AN sloider.” Eurip. Oreft. 372. 
2. * adnan dio’ dx AN, 9 cv dokaGery tows 

CHTaa AN.’’ Id. ib. 702-3. 
Gq ws Tels AN wae’ dowide 

caves Drow AN padrov, % textly awak.’’ Eurip, Med. 253-4. 
4.  doxels yao AN pe Térds Gwredzas @or AN.”’ Id. ib. 369%. * 
5 
6 





. “© Odx AN y intvres abbic arbdrouy AN.”’ Eicyl. Agam, 350. 
Edit. Schutz. : 
». ef 2 AN wxe ixsivwy xed wadbos xEnorey tu AN.”’ Ariftop, 
Nub. 838. 
7. "Es yao aovnedy Hy “Oune® bdinor AN isola 
Toy Niorop ayoenThy AN, 80k tes codes amavras.”” Id. ibid, 
1053. | 
The Attic writers feem to have taken peculiar pleafure ia 
the adoption of this phrafe, which Bentley, with the gram. 
marians, calls av wagamAngwmatixoy. 


7% Va tis togana; by QirddcoPor,’’ &c. * Hunc verfum,* 
fays Mr. W. ‘ ita legendum cenfuit Dawefius in Mifc. Crit. 
p- 202. quod Schw. videtur fugiffe.”’ This however is not 
ftriétly correét. Dawes was an advocate for a different ortho. 
graphy. His words are, 

* Mirabuntur fortaffe plerique omnes quod hoc (sdgaxe quadri- 
fyllabicum) efle yitium dixerim. Sed uteunque hoc fit, vel ex 
quacunque demum caufa provenerit ut fcriptura ifta ubique fere 
obtineat, illud interim compertum habeo, verbi illius poteftatem 
apud Poetas Atticas non nifi trifyllabam effe. Nec deinde dubi- 


_ taverim quin ¢rifyllabe itidem feribi femper foleret ; exempla fi 


vacat ifta perlege.’” 


After quoting five other examples from Ariftophanes and 
Athenxus, he comes to the verfe in queftion, and writes 
Qpaxasrey Piro0a0Qov. Tyrwhitt was the critic, who ftood forthy 
the defender of gogaxa, whofe learned note will be found at 
Pp: 454 of the Mifc. Crit. Ed. Burgefs. | 


Tb. 1. 16. read wagaribn, 

“PL. 8. 1.4. eirwper, ixwivapey, © Liner, Dixwr.’” 
‘ "Hiietes cirwy, Grotius in Excerp. 561. contra metrum,, 
Emend. Cafaub. quam textus exhibet probat Toupius ad Theoc. 
P+ 333- Difplicet autem repetitio vocis Linwy.’ Walp.""—Why, 
not read zro» Sixwy? In the’ninth Jine the editor has done 
well in admitting Valkenaer’s corfection into the text, The, 
note of that fagacious fcholar we will tranfcribe, 





_" 
——— 


* Other inflances occur in the fame drama, Sce 1, 646 and 814, 
5 L 3 ‘6 cesT od 
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“© geared 3), wgrateian Ta nad erparyyiai, 

noumos never Pohiiow art ovesator. 
Sic corrigo pro duigurer, quod nimis patienter in ifto loco pro, 
barunt viri dotti J. Davifiusad Cic. Tufc. Difput. rr. c. 18, 
p. cot, aliique. Berglerus ad Alciphr. p. 296. fenfifle videtur 
fcrupulum dum vertit, inawiter frepunt, et /unt inflar fomniorum, 
Teneri voluit D°Orville Amimad. in Charit. 454, ~ipfemet 
p. 616, in Tatiano adv. Gent. p. 78. reponens +3 druaey ubi 
rectius, me judice me pofuiffet vocem Tatiano notam 12, érmoner, 
Alexidis locum ut puto {pectat Hefychii nota ** érsiarar, doneiPigur; 
ignote vocem fubitituere librarii notifiimam. Vana quidem dici 
otuiffent dstigare, vid. Gat. ad M. Antonin. ur. $27. Sed in 
ifta fede requiritur éysiarey.”” Wankenatr ad Eurip, Phoeniff, 
144. 


This found criticifm might be fupported, was any ad- 
ditional fupport neceflary, by the io re of Suidas, who 
explains éveizte to mean, 4 wavtws Roamara ds of Twae- 
yeadu! adi mavra ta eis Ovnow emirndeia. So alfo He. 
fychius, dveiara, bom ovnow wagexes 1% wPeruav ayaba Pew 
ara. 

P.9. ¥. 5.—"* Sx iyo ar we Ocaras.”’—* Lege by ors Qeazw,” 
Walpole. 


We fufpect the propofed alteration to be entirely inad- 
mifhible, as totally repugnant ta the laws of grammar. The 
future following an optative, or as we might perhaps be 
puilified in calling it, fubpunétive imperfeét, feems no lefs 
improper than the Englifh exprefhon, J should net have what 
f fhail fay,’ mflead, what J could fay, or, to fay. The Poet 
probably wrote, 


, ws > - “ 
UR eX Ae OTH Deaoas, 


the ellipfis of dea is fufficiently ufal. A phrafe not very 
difhimilar occurs in a fragment of Antuphanes printed in this 
volume, ' ) 


nar yag Thy TeawsCar aewacas 
xiyaieny ee TH @weocsAQwr.”” 


where tye is evidently fuppreffed. 


P. 13. 5. “nal ror Atyar tai¥——'* We greatly prefers al, 
with Grotius and Bronek. 

P. 14. 1. 5. "* weratornwer, #00 2 8." So this paffage ought 
te be pointed. 


P. Zi. “6 ———tbe reirer 2” bree 
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Suidas, who quotes the paffage, has "EKamidvres. And 
this unqueftionably is the true reading. In+a fragment of 
Alexis, to which we have already referred, we. find, 

“€ wien, "EKorlwue.’’ &c. 

So alfo Ariftophanes, 


Kal agin ov noriras "EKerlesw olve dine, 
‘O Tladr@, & Nawow’, dvepynei Baiwon."” Plut. 736. 


In a former line, Suidas, or his tranfcribérs, have ddr 
rupted the genuine word dyeias into dysias, which Porfon 
pronounces not to be a plant of the Attic fol. To the 
authority of Moeris, adduced by that eminent [cholar, w@ 
add that of Herodian: ' 


(© "Poy qvanuusriiow of Abyoures Sytie veseurraewr, dedy iqule 
MTpATVAAROwE, moves yee rw nas ob epyaios tignnacw, ws % 
xopwd ty , 

adras yao triOvuticw dyieae Tuxeld.’” 
Herod. Fragm. apud Herm, deGram. Grec. pag. 307. Mr. W, 
in a fubfequent line, has very properly printed, 
** juireg®- CAV, &AN US pe@ 5 Oi winwr®- Boiic.’” 
Kufter’s emendation is equally falfe and inelegant. 
P. 25. 1. 5. §8 ig eigtov Ob und Doovrigew, tr av iolas.’” 


Mr. W. propofes to read sim. Dawes exprefsly denies 
that dv can legitimately be joined with the future of the 
indicative mood ; and to this canon, although oppofed by his 
learned editor, we fully accede. A fecond queftion is, 
whether av potential can’ be united with the pretent indicas 
cative. Mr, W. fays certainly not. Toup and Hoogeveen 
think otherwife. If their opinion be correét, the emens 
*dation of the paflage is obvious: ts and ésas would be 
Cailiy confounded with each other. ; 

(Ta be cancluded in our next.) 
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Art. VI. Chriftian Politics. In Four Parts. By Ely Bates, 
Eq. 8v0. 445 pp. 88. Longman and Co. 1806.» 


OF this authar’s ‘ View of Civil Government,” publithed 
in 1797, we gave a favourable opinion *, and are picafed 
to find he has fince purfued the fubjett, and fo greatly em 
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sae See Brit,.Cvit. Vol. X. p.. 525. 
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larged and improved that meritorious work. Upon that 
tract he has, as he informs us, 


** Exercifed the fame right with that of a man who having 
built a houfe which he afterwards finds fmall and inconvenient, 
pulls it down to ereét a larger and more commodious one in its 
ftead, at the fame time endeavouring, «with a prudent economy, 
to make the beft tfe he can of the old materials.’ 


The work before us, therefore, is fo far a new one as to 
deferve a feparate confideration. 

The author begins (as in the former work) with a general 
fketch of man,-the fubye& to be governed, whofe three prins 
eipal paffions are, ‘* the love of pleafure;” ‘the love of 

wer or coufequence,” and ‘* the. love of wealth.’’. On 
thefe paffions, their prevalence and effects, there are many 
jult and well-expreffed remarks. 

The immediate objetts of government are ftated to be, 
“J. Personar Liserry. II. PERSONAL Security, 
YI. Pervatre Property. IV. Pusric Decorum.” 
Of thefe feveral obje€{s the author treats, and endeavours 
to afcertain how far they come within the compafs of poli- 
tical government. 

Under the head of Perfonal, Liberty, and from the view 
which he has given of human nature, he infers, that 


** Thofe offices to which neither pleafure nor honour and but 
little profit is attached will never be difcharged but under the 
compulfion of neceflity ; and therefore, that, to preferve the fo. 
ciety from finking into a favage flate, a large proportion of the 
people mult depend for their fubfiftence on the tails of hufbandry, 
on ufeful manufactures, and on domeftic fervice.’’ 


Thus the power of loco-motion (a portion of perfonal 
liberty) muft neceffarily, as to the majority’ of members in 
a fociety, be confined within narrow limits. 

Perfonal fecurity, or the peaceable enjoyment of Jif, 
health, and charaéier, is next confidered as another of the 
ends of government. It is fhown, that thefe bleflings are of 
@ very precarious nature, and that Jaws and government can 
only guard thera at a few of the avenues through which they 
are affailable. 

Similar obfervations are applied to the third objet of gos 
vernment, the fecurity of personal preperty; wih regard to 
the diitribution of which we cannot too often applaud the 
remark, ‘*. chat the beft poffible flate of fociety is, when the 
bulk of the people can fubfi comfortably with moderate 
labour, and cannot fubfiit without it,” 


6 | Oa 
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On the fourth objeé& of government, the author enquires 
« how far its coercive power 18 are em to the maintenance 
of public decorum,” and ftates the offences and improprieties 
by which’ chiefly that decorum is violated; fuch as de. 
beacher?, gaming, profanenefs, difre/pec? to the conflitution under 
which we live, and even incivility. Wholly to prevent, or 
adequately to punith, thefe, he confeffes the infufficiency of 
all human laws; yet thinks that, in fome inflances, more 
reftraint might be‘laid upon conduét fo pernicious to fociety. 

The ingenious writer proceeds to eflimate the influence of 
civil government on virtue and happine(s, from the relation 
it Lears to hberty, fhowing in what refpeéts it reflrains, in 
what it improves and enlarges that faculty. He then coms 
fiders “* the conneétion of civil government with virtue and 
happinefé,”’ fubftantially in the fame manner as in the for- 
mer treatife, and with fimilar remarks on moral liberty to 
thofe which we had before occafion to applaud. The in- 
fluence of government on property is alfo difcuffed, and its 
advantages fhown, as applied to different periods in thy. flate 
of man and of fociety. The author's obfervations on, the 
laft period, “ whenthe number of rich citizens conflitutes 
a confiderable’ part of the community,” are well worthy of 
attention, Having fhown the numerous evils which : atile 
from inordinate and: generally diffufed luxury, he obferves, 
that although “4 a complete reform in this cafe might exceed 
human efforts, yet that fomething might be done: though it 
might be impoffible to call back the political fun to its 
meridian, his ferther defeent might be retarded.” He then 
points out the methods which, im his opinion, would con- 
ducetothisend. Some of thefe, as taxes on luxury, anda 
* tax on property, have already been tried; and, as to the end 
here propofed, with but little effe€t. The remaining meafures 
could not avail‘ without the pubhe fpirit which this writer 
recommends, or sather without a reformation of morals fo 
confiderable as may be defired, but can fcarcely be ex- 
pected, 

On the tendency of wealth to promote the liberal. arts 
and {ciences, and’ how far this may operate in abatement of 
the evils complained of, the author’s remarks are fimilar to 
thofe-in the: former work. His obfervations alfo on ‘the 
favage and civilized flare of man, and on the importance 
of rehigion both to fociety and the individual, nearly coin- 





— 


* The latter of thefe, it is obyious to remark, falls heaviett 
wpon perfons of {mall fortunes, 2 
Cl 
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cide with thofe which he had made in that ereatife. Bur 
one of the principal additions to the former tra& is that 
part of the prefent which relates to toleration; a fubjeQ 
which this writer has difcufled with his ufual candour and 
ability. 

He confiders the confequences, firft, of toleration with. 
out an eftablilhment; fecondly, of an eftablifhment without 
a toleration; and laftly, of an eflablifhment with a tolera. 
tion; and he divides toleration into ‘* complete and partial 
complete when a fubje&t is admiflible to every privilege and 
office, and partial when he is left under any political inca 
pacity, though he may enjoy his religious liberty in its fullef 


extent.”” The general doétrine and diflinétions laid down 


appear to us fo jult and rational, that we think we cannot 
do better than cite them in the words of the author. 


«« ‘The proper fubje&ts of a complete toleration, we underftand 
to be thofe who can give a reafonable fecurity to the ftate for 
their behaviour as good citizens; thofe who can only give a 
dubious fecurity, we confider as fubje€ts of a partial toleration ; 
and thofe who can give zoe, we abfolutely exclude from the rank 
of citizens, 

«* Accordingly, we allow no place in the feale of toleration, 
either to men who deny thofe fundamental principles of morality 
which are neceflary to the very exiftence of fociety ; fuch, for 
inftance, as bind us to the perforu.ance of our engagements, or 
prohibit any external injury to others: or to profeiied atheitts: 
or to thofe who hold the doctrine of intolerance. Not to the 
firft, fince it is evident they can give no valid fecurity to the 
ftate for their good behaviour, who deny that any fuch caw be 
given; not to the fecond, hecaufe (as Locke obferves) promifes, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of human fociety, 
can have no hold upon an atheift; neither to the laft, fince it 
can never be confitlent with the public fafety to tolerate thofe 
who only wait for power and opportunity to tyrannize over 
others, and deprive them of their moft facred liberties.” P. 151. 


He then difcufles the queftion refpe€ting the toleration 
of Papifis, not venturing to give a decifive opinion, but 
inclining to the fentuments of Helvetius, “ who;"’ the author 
obferves, ‘* though in religion @ /ying aracle, was certainly 
not wanting in political fagacity.”” That writer was of 
opinion, that “ in one cafe toleration might prove fatal to 
a country; that is, when it tolerates an intolerant reli 


rion.” 


The author proceeds to confider toleration in the relation 
it bears to the progrels and political effe& of Chriftianity, in 
a country where there 1s no ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. Hs 
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remarks on this part of the fubje& are candid and fenfible; 
but as they apply not to the circumftances of this or ‘any 
European nation, need not be difculled here: He fees no 
reafon why Chriftianity might not be eftablifhed and profper 
under any of the forms of church government, or all of 
them together; while ‘* the magiitrate preferves the feveral 
parties from mutual wrong and violence.” This ftate, how. 
ever, he admits, would, in procefs of time, by. the pre-e 
valence of fome one fett, lead to an eftablilhment; and, as 
is afterwards remarked, ‘‘ there is evident danger, under a 

eneral toleration without an efleblifhment, left fome parts 
of a country fhould be left without any public adminiltration 
of religion.” 

The merits of ‘ an eftablifhment without a toleration”’ are 
next examined, and fuch a fyftem decidedly and julily con- 
demned. The auchor proceeds to treat of an eflablifhment, 
together with a toleration, either complete or partial. One 
of the advantages of the tormer he {lates to be, that it unites 
all the citizens in a zealous attachment to their country. 
On the other hand, he admits ‘it is a fcheme, which, how- 
ever favourable it may be to the flate, may endanger the 
ftability of the church.” A partial toleration he confiders, 
in regard to religion only, ‘as nearly upon a level with that 
which is complete ; but that invother refpeéts the difference 
is more confiderable; fince, though it feems to give more 
fecurity to the church eftablithment, it is lefs favourable to the 
flate, as it tends to breed. diffatisfattion in a body of citizens 
truly attached to their country, by laying them under inca- 
pacities of ferving it. After much abning on the tub- 
ject he concludes, that 


“© Upon the whole, an eftablifoment accompanied by a toleration, 
efpecially when the toleration is complete, 1s preferable to cither 
of them feparately ; inafmuch as it unites liberty of confcience 
with the means of inftru€tiop, the progrefs of truth with the 
peace of fociety, the right of private judgment with the means 
of the public fafety.’’ P. 208. 


The ingeriious writer then treats of the methods by which 
an eltablithed church may fupport herfelf uader a complete 
toleration. The thiee following he confiders as belt adapred 
to the end propofed ; 


“ aft, To provide the beft means of fpiritual inftru¢tion and 
edification. 

“ ed, To advance no unjuft claims of fuperior purity to 
other churches; and even when fuch claims are well founded, 


hot to affert them with a difproportioned or unhallowed zeal. 
‘* 3d, Not 
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«* 3d, Not to narrow the terms of communion beyénd the 
wafrant of {cripture.’’ P. 209. 


On each of thefe topics the author expatiates with much 
good fenfe and propriety, more ar on the firft; 
© much wanting 


though we cannot admit that our church is 
as he fuppofes in catechetical inftruétion. 

Under the third head the author objeéts to the fub{cription 
of the clergy to the 39 Articles. Having often difcuffed 
this fubje@, we fhall not now fay more on it, than that it feems 
better, ‘in times like the prefent, to adopt Bifhop Saun. 
derfon’s expofition of the fenfe mm which he had fubferibed 
to them, than, by devifing a new formula, to open the door to 
fpeculative, and perhaps endle[s innovation. 

The third part of the work lays down certain rules for 
the conduét of a good citizen, particularly under any mo- 
derate government. Thefe are, 


ft, “* Toguard again any wrong impreffions which he might 
receive from new and plaufible political theories, and to regulate 
his expectations by what is obvious and practicable in the pre- 
fent fate of human nature, and the exifling circumftances of pub. 
lic affair:.’’ adly, ** To diftinguifh real political evils from 
imaginary ones, and from thofe various evils which arife out of 
the common condition of man jn this world: not to aggravate 
or rafhly oppofe the firft, to difmifs the fecond, and to fuffer 
patiently the lait.’” 3dly, ‘* To avoid an idle curiofity in political 
matters, and ftill more a difpofition to hunt after fmall or unknown 
grievances.”’ «thly, ** To beware of any unmeceffary or hafty 
attachment, and fill more of a blind devotion to any party 
whatever, cither in politics or religion.” Laftly, ‘ Never 
forwardly to urge his claims or pretenfions, nor beyond what the 
common good may require; and when this is, on the whole, 
provided for, to reft fatisfied in the quiet and faithful difcharge | 
of the duties of his prefent ftation,’’ P. 261. 


Each of the above rules is explained at large, and enforced 
by able and juft arguments. We regret that our limits do’ 
not permit the inferuion of them. 

In the fourth and concluding part, the author points out a 
very ufeful art; namely, the way to live happily under all go- 
vernments and in ail fxtuations, ‘** The foundation of happi- 
nels,” he juitly flates, ‘* muft be laid in peace of con{cience, and 
in holy and well-regulated affeétions;”” and he fhows, that the 
chiet topic of confolation to good men arifes from this confi- 
deration, that the providence of God comprehends all his crea- ' 
tures, and that all the events that happen throughout the uni- | 
verfe may be aferibed to divine appointment, except the volun- | 
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tary determinations of free agents. Here he takes o¢cafion 
én “expatiate ‘* on the importance of diftinguifhing Provi- 
dence from’ Neceffity,”’ and juftly condemns that doétrine in 
hilofophy which would deprive man of his free agency, 
and thofe theological tenets which exclude a part of man- 
kind, previoufly to any mifconduét of their own, from the 
redeniption obtained by the facrifice of Chrift. lhe con- 
clufion contains, in addition to the general doétrine of a 
fuperintending Providence, fome. relieving confideyations, 
uider the preffure of. political evils, derived **, from the 
pliability ot ki to his external fituation; from the great 
and good examples frequently dilplayed during a hoftile 
period; and from the general vanity and unimportance of 
the world.” | 3 
We have thus endeavoured to give the outline of a work 

highly meritorious in its object, and executed with an abilit 
which does ample juflice to the important fubjeét which it 
treats. If we confidered the former brief traét as valuable 
in thefe refpeéts, flill more can we recommend this treatife 
as containing the beft antidote to falfe political principles, 
the moft effeétual inducements to an upright political con- 
dud, and fuggefting the fureft confolation under political 
misfortunes. In fome points,this work may be advantageoufly 
compared with that above reviewed, on {ubordination. 





Art. VIII. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Hon. 
- TTenry Home, &c. 


(Concluded from page 41.) 


T? the firft volume of this elegant work is added an ap- 

pendix confifting of tea numbers on the following fubjeéts : 
—1. Biographical Notices of fome Scotchmen eminent in 
Clafical Literature who flourifhed in the period from the 
end of the fixteenth to the beginning of the.eighteenth cen- 
tury. @. The fhort correfpondence between Mr. Home 
(Lord Kames) and Dr. Clarke, already referred to. 3. On 
Final Caufes; a valuable efflay by the author of the work 
before us. 4. A letter to Lord Kames from thé Reverend 
Dr. John Macfarlane, on the tendency of the Effays on Mo- 
rality and Natural Religion—a letter which we can hardly think 
entitled to a place here. 5. A letter of a very different order, 
from Dr. Reid, on the influence of the dofrine of neceffity 
on morals. 6. A letter from David Hume, Efq. to one of 
his antagonifts, in which is difplayed much good-nature ard 
candour. ¥.A charaéter of Dr. Thomas Blackwell, by 
Dr. Alexander 
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Dr. Alexander Gerard, of no great value. 8. A lift of the 


original members of one of the oldeft literary clubs or fos 
cieties in Edinburgh, which has ceafed to extft for upwards 
of thirty years. 9. Four admirable letters, on various topics 
in philofophy, from Dr. Reid to Lord Kames; and 10. 4 
Treatife on the Principles hee Jurifprudence, as unfolded 
in Lord Kame's Effay on the Hiftory of Criminal Law; with an 
Examination of the Theory of Mante/quieu and Beccaria, relative 
to Crimes and Punifhments. 

This is a differtation by Lord W. himfelf, intended asa 
fupplement to Lord Kames's Effay on the Criminal Law, and 
as an illuftration of ws general doétrines. It begins with 
fome judicious remarks on the great difcrepancy of opinions . 
entertained by the ableft writers with regard to fome of the 
mo{t important dottrines of the fcrence; and on the barba- 
rity and abfurdity of many of the penal laws of the molt 
enlightened nations. ‘The abfurditv of thefe laws, of which 
Lord Woodhoufelee exhibits fome ftriking inflances, he ats 
tributes tothe falfe principles on ‘which they are founded. 
The leading principle of the penal law, according to Mon. 
te{quieu and Beccaria, is, that all crimes are to be eftimated 
folely according to the degree of injury which is done to 
fociety through their commiflion, and that the obje& of pu- 
nifhment is to leffen their number.in future. We confefs that 
to us this appears to be the only principle on which fallible 
man can prefumeto eftablith afyftem of penal law; and that 
to leffen in tuture the number of crimes is the only obje& 
which he can rationally have in view, when he intli€ts punifh- 
ment. Lord Woodhoufelee, ‘however, thinks differently, 
contending that the conclufion to which this do€irine leads, 
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«€ We may boldly affirm to be contrary to the decifion of the 
moral jenfe, and that xatural feeling of jufice, which is implanted 
in the human breaft. ‘The atrocity of a crime, or the moral 

uilt which it involves, ought to be in every caft, if not the 
fle, at leaft the leading principle, in determining or proportion. 
ing the meafure of the punifhment; and wherever that proportion 
is Violated, of which the mind itfelf forms a moft aécurate efti. 
mate, we feel that injuftice is committed. Sappofing therefore, 
with Dr. Prieftley, that it were poflible to leflen the number of 
crimes without having reconrfe to the punifhment of ‘any criminal, — - 
it may be affirmed, in dire& oppofition to this writer, thatevil, - 
inflead of being prevented by this impunity, would ia reality be 
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Occafioned ; inafmuch as injuftice is one of. the greatelt of evils, 
whereas the punifthment of a criminal, being an act of juftice, is 
a good inflead of an evil, 


$4 To leifen the numberof crimes in future is undoubted] y an impor- 
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tant objet of the criminal law ; but it is neither its fole, nor even its 
primary object. ‘The primary object of the criminal law is the 
accomplifhment of juftice, by the proper punithment of crimes 
that have a@tually been committed. ‘The prevention of future 
crimes is a fecondary end, which, in moft cafes, will be beft at- 
tained by a due attention to the primary. ‘The foundation of 
criminal law is retributive juftice, that great principle which re. 
gulates the redrefling of wrongs and the avenging of injuries.’ 
(P. 79 of Ap. to vol. I.) 


The arguments urged by the learned author in Pen of 
thefe pofitions are exceedingly ingenious; but they all pro- 
ceed upon a principle which to us appears to us either falle of 
utterly unintelligible. We need not inform the reader, ac- 
cuftomed to fuch {peculations, that philofophers are far from 
being agreed among themfelves as to the nature of the moral 
fenfe, to its exiflence, or’ even to its poffibility. That every 
man in civilized fociety has fome notions of right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, is a faét which has never been difputed, and 
is indeed indifputable; and that in moft inftances every man, 
without refleétion, approves of the one and dilapproves of 
the other ig equally imdifputable; but the queftions at iffue 
are, whether thefe notions, and this fentiment of approbation 
or difapprobation be innate or acquired; and what fhould 
induce usto be guided by the moral fenfe, rather than by any 
other fenfe or appetite, when the diétates of the two are ine 
confiftent with each other? Lord Woodhoulejee has no oc. 
cafion to be told that Locke, with his followers—Cumber- 
land, Berkeley, Law, Hartley, Johnfon, Paley, Pricitley, 
and by far the greater part of Englifh philofophers, have 
maintained one,fide of each of thele quetlions; while the 
other has been adopted by Shaftfbury, Hutchefon, Lord 
Kames, Beattie, and, we believe, the greater part of the 
Scotch metaphyfical fchool. He knows likewile, that quef- 
tions of fimilar import were debated with great zeal and abi- 
lity inthe {chools of antient Greece; fo that the exiftence of 
an tunate or inflinGive fenfe of right and wrong, juft and un- 
jut, cannot be fo certain, nor its decifions fo obvious end 
infallible, as to entitle them to be taken forthe bafis of a fyflem 
of criminal law. 

The writer of the prefent article muft confefs that he has 
no taith in the moral fenfe as the fole guide of human conduét, 
and that he carinot even form a conception of fuch a fenfe 
as an innate or inftinétivefecling in the proper fenfe of the 
word feeling. The real initinéts of nature are very uniform 
both in man and beaft ; but what is called the moral fenfe has 
“1 Ofe age or in one cayntry condemned as attions the moft 
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immoral what it has approved of in another age or in another 
country. The inftinéts of nature are furely to be found in 
as great perfection among favages as among civilized men, 
and under one fcheme of inflituted religion as under another, 
Yet what enormities do not favages perpetrate with the entire 
approbation of their moral fenfe?—In fome countries men 
put their aged and helplefs parents to death; in others their 
feeble or deformed children; and thefe things are done, not 
fecretly, as crimes are commonly committed, but by thé au. 
thority of the laws or cuftoms of the nation. 

We are perfeétly aware of the anfwers that have been made 
to thefe objeétions, by the advocates for authoritative moral feel. 
ings. ‘The aged and infirm, the feeble and deformed are put 
to death, it is faid, from a principle of denevolence, to 
refcue them trom the miferies of a world in which they are 
unable to protect themfelves, or even to provide the means 
of fubfiflence. But would not the young and vigorous dif. 
play greater benevolence by proteéting and feeding thofe who 
are unable to protect and fees themfelves? Let us afk tooif 
an infiinélive principle ot benevolence be not conceived as 
fomething very different from a moral fenfe ot right and wrong, 
jufl and unjufi? Man may be admitted to be a gregirious 
animal, and of courle inftinélively attached to his {pecies, 
without fuppofing him endowed with fuch a fenfe as this, of 
which we perceive no fymptoms in other {pecies of gregarious 
animals. Sheep and oxen are gregarious, but they are fo far 
froin difplaying any evidence of a moral fenfe, that when 
one is attacked by another and wortled, the whole flock or 
herd ruthes againft the weakelt, and would often deftroy hin, 
if not prevented by the herdfman. : 

The judgment of canfcience, after the perfarmance of a meri- 
toricus adtion, or the perpetration of a crime, is furely as cor 
re&t and has as good a claim to be confidered as an inftinét, 
as the moral jenfe either direéting @ man’s own conduc?, or fil- 
ting in judgment ov the conduc? of his neighbour; it is indeed 
allowed to be the judgment of the very fame faculty. Yet 
how different are decilions of confcience on the very fame 
aftion, performed for the very fame end, but in different 
circumflances? An affaffin in Italy, when he has received 
priellly abfolution, is told by dis confeience that his guilt is 
wathed away; and he is ready to commit murder again!. A 
courtezan, in the fame country, believes herlelf free from 
guilt when fhe has made her confeffion and received abfolu- 
tion; and there ace numberlels well attefted inflances of 
thofe ladies, when they have been prevented. from going 0 
confeflion, con/cientioufly veluling to grant theip ufual favours 
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to their paramours till their {cores fhould be cleared! Could 
thefe things happen if the moral fenfe were an inflinéive feel- 
ing of fufficient authority to be made the bafis of a fyftem of 
criminal law ? 

Yes, it willbe faid, all thefe things might happen, becaufe 
they prove only that confcience” or the moral fenfe may be per- 
verted by ignorance on the one hand, and by the baleful in- 
fluence of fuperftition on the other. But granting this, for 
the fake of argument, does it not follow that a faculty or 
feeling fo liable to perverfion is not fit to be the fource of a 
fyftem of penal law? A cafe, however, occurs to us in 
which neither ignorance nor fuperftition can be fuppofed to 
bias the judgment of confcience. Whena youth, virtuoufly 
educated, forms his fir i//reit conneétion with the other fex, 
it will furely be granted, that after he has gratified his head- 
ftrong appetite, (the only end which he had in view) he 

uft feel, in fome degree, the difapprobation of his own 
confeience or moral fenfe. Had the fame youth formed no il- 
licit conneétion with the fex, would his confcience have 

affed on him the fame fentence of condemnation, for grati- 
Fring the fame appetite by his firft conneétion with the vir- 
tuous girl whom i had legally married? Surely not; and yet 
no man ever fuppofed that the inflinéive feelings of nature 
could be totally changed by the forms of law or the rites of res 
ligion, however important thefe forms and rites may be to fo- 
ciety. But further, juff and unjuft, right and wrong, in the 
very notions of them, imply a comparifon with fome  idbeter 
but to make a comparifon is the operation, not of feeling, 
but of reafon. A man feels heat by the fenfe of touch; 
but it is not that fenfe which traces the fenfation to the fire 
orto the fun-beams as its caufe. 

Let not the reader fuppofe that by all this we have an 
defire to weaken the authority of confcience. God forbid. 
We only wifh him to confider how that reflex feeling, if 
fuch it muft be called, is formed, that he may not millake 
the prejudices of education for the diétates of nature and of 
nature’s God. The moral fenfe, or confcrence {prings from the 
great mental law of affociation, firft brought diflingtly into 
view by Locke, and afterwards illuftrated by the Rev. Mr. 
Gay, Dr. Hartley, and others, In the difcourfes prefixed 
to the fourth edition * of Archbifhop King's Effay on the 
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* It may be prefixed to other editions of that Effay, but the 
fourth is the only one at prefent within our reach, 
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Origin of Evil, is perfpicuoufly detailed the procefs by which 
this fenie or moral faculty is formed; and as we could add 
nothing of importance to what is there faid on the fubjea, 
we think it much fairer to refer our readers to that valuable 
work, than to repeat in, our oWn language the fentiments and 
reafoning of others, ‘They will there perceive that to deduce 
confcience or the moral jenfe from the law of affociation is very 
tar indeed from diminifhing its authority; for that law is the 
law of God, and feems to be es important and almoft as uni- 
verfal, mm theintelleétual world, as the law of attra€tion is inthe 
corporeal. As this latter law renders material fubftances ft 
for being formed to machines tor the ufe of man, fo does the 
former law render human nature fit for being trained to 
habits of virtue or of vice: and it ought to bethe great buf- 
nels of parents and tutors to prevent erroneous principles 
trom being formed in the minds of children, by “ taking 
heed (as Locke exprefles it) that in their tender years, ideas, 
which have no natural cohefion, come not to be united in 
their heads *.”’ How this is tobe done, every mother may 
learn from Mifs Hamilton's admirable Leffers on the Elemen- 
tary Principles of Edacation; and if it be not done, fhe may 
depend upon it, that numberlefs abfurd prejudices and wicked 
propenfities will be formed in the minds.of her children, which 
may be afterwards miltaken for the inftinétive feelings and 
appetites of corrupt nature; and be fo firmly fixed before they 
arrive atthe years of difcretion, as to refift the difcuffions of 
the philolopher, the preaching of the divine, and even the 
terrors of penal law. | 
But it the moral fenfe be not the innate and authoritdtre 
euide of lite, the toundation of this theory of criminal law 
has no flability; nay, if it be not the /s/e guide of life, the 
objections to the theory feem to be infurmountable. It ison 
all hands allowed that the moral guilt of any ation depends 
in a great degree on the motive trom: which it proceeds, and 
the satention with which it is performed; but as the fagacity 
of man can feldom difcern the fecrets of the heart, it feems 
inconceivable how “ the atrocity ot a crime, or the mora) 
galt which x involves, Canin. any cafe be the dading prin 
ciple m proportioning the meature of the punidhment” awarded 
by any Auman Jaw. Lhe prevention of crimes, and the ree 
fo:mation of the offender, feem indeed to be the fole objects 
of criminal law, Whether human or divine; and as-the 4 
guilt oj the offender is known only to God, his reformation 
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is generally left to the operations of religion, bygwhich indeed 
alone it feems capable of being aecompluhed. Moral guilt 
lies in the heart, concealed, in a geeat meafure, from the 


-eyes of man; fo that by a human tribunal a perfon may be 


) 

condemned to death, and jultly condemned, for a crime 
mach le’s atrocious in the fight of God, than another on 
which human laws inflict hardly any punifhment, The man 
who, in the firtt paroxy fm of his rage, fhould plunge a dagger 
into the heart of the feducer of his. wife or daughter, would 
certainly not be innocent. The moral guilt, however, ine 
volved in his crime might, according to circumitances, be 
mucly /e/s or. much greater thanithe guilt of the feducer; and 
yet we apprehend that by a fyftem of human law it muft 
always be tubjett to a feverer puntlhment.. It is almoft.in- 
poflible fora human trbunal to know, in fuch cafes, the 
arts of feduétion employed, or the eflorts that were made to 
efeape from them, though upon sthefe cireumilances depends 
much of the guz/t of the feducer; but that it is beneficial to 
fociety to take the avenging of private injuries out of the 
hands of the inured party is obvious to all mankind. 

As the objett of crimial law is to promote the good of 
fociety by the prevention of crimes, we cannot conceive the 
propriety of ereéting fuch a kaw onthe principle of revenge. 
A punihment which neither contributes to the reformation 
ot the criminal, nor fervés.as a warning to thofe who have 
not yet offended, can aniwer no good purpofe whatever; 
and if this kind of pumfhment be what Lord. Woodhoufelee 
terms an att of retributive juflice, we know not how he 
comes to confider it as a good. Whatever is good, mult be 
good for jomething. Should a woman, flruggling to prelerye 
her honour, ftab her intended ravilher to the heart, fhe would 
by tuch a deed incur no moral guilt, nor be hable, we ap. 
prehend, to any punifhment; but were the, after the airo- 
cious deed had been perpetrated, to put her ravilher to death, 
tne cafe would, in our opinion, be tar otherwife, thoughthe 
moral guilt of the man killed cannot be fuppofed lefs in the 
lecond than in the firft cafe. ‘The reafon ot the difference is 
obvious, The woman, in the former cafe, had committed 
homicide in felf-defence; in the latter, fhe had put a man, to 
death on. the principle of .avenging an injury, which his 
death could not repair. In the former cale the homicide 
had prevented what, if fhe had not refifted to the utmolt of 
“et power, would in her have been a crime; and of courfe 
‘ad Contributed to\her. own good, the good of all her friends 
«nd relations,» ard through them to the good of focicty. In 
the latter, it had prevented no.crime, and of courfe had 
M 2 contributed 
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contributed mothing to her good, the good of her friends, 
or the good of fociety ; while to the ravifher himfelf it hat 
been produétive of the greateft of all evils, by fending him 
to his final account, ** with all Ins imperteétions on by 
he: id " 

We are perfeétiy aware of the objeétion that will be madete 
all this resfoning, fromthe cafeot maniacs and fatuous perfons, 
who are fuby: Eted only to perpetual confinement for actions, 
which others cannot commit without incurring the fentence 
ot death. The diftinétion ts univerfally admitted to be equit. 
able and proper; but the advocates for the moral-fenfe fy en 
of crimmal law contend that its equity refts on this maxim, 
that mantacs and fatuous perfons, being incapable of crim, 
are for that reafon, and that on/y, lable to no punifhment. 

That human legiflaors fhould proportion the meafure ol 
the pumfhments which they decree, as exaé?ly as poffible, to 
the atrocity of the crimes to be punifhed will be readily 
grant ted. A!l that we contend for is, that they cannot make 
this the /eading pri neiple, on which to ere¢t a fyftem of cr: 
minal: law.’ “1t te ‘ti nquettionably the principle on whith 
rewards and pun:fhments will be ‘awarded at the tribunal of 
God; butthe exatt degree of moral guilt incurred by criminak, 

can very feldom be difcovered by thofe who enaét, or thofewho 
adiminifter the Laws of man. The leading principle of thei 
iviltem muff beto promote the good of focrety by the prevention 
of crimes; nor in the cafe of manracs and fatuous perfons o 
there feem to be the {mallet deviation from this principk: 
becaufe no warning would be held out to focicty, nor of 
courfe any crimé prevented, by infli¢ting on fuch perfors 
canital puoilhment. By perpetual confinement they ater: 
firained from tuture mifchvef, and this is all that could bea 
complihed by their death. 

The remainder of the differtatton, in which Lord Woo. 
houfelee pr ves that punilhments, as exaétly proportione: 
as pollible to the enormity of the offence, will promote me! 
effectually every purpote for which any punilhment @ 
juftly be inthtied, is unanfwerable; as are hkewile the arg 
mens by which he replies to Beccaria’s objettions to capil 
” niihment in aty cafe. 


The objects td the penal law are to be found among th! 
pisiiles ved and mott abjeét clafs of men, who are the diff grace 0 
the fpecies, who either have no feelings at all of honour, » jute, 
and humanity, or poflefs thofe fenti: neate info weak a degrtt 
to have no effect in regulating their condact, or fubduing ! 
force of the felfth peffiens. Ie is the wretch who fecks his oF 
gratification at the expence of the deareft intercits of his = 
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bour: it is the cold and callous heart that never felt compaffi on 
or benevolence: it is the hardened nature, infenfible to flame, 
and regardlefs auk@of the praife or reproach of the world: it is 
the degraded and brutal aj petite, which knows no enjoymen’s 
bevond thofe of fenfe, no pleafures but what are common to the 
inferior animals. To thefe miferab'e ourcafts, death, which de- 
prives them ot all the prefent good, and promifes nothing but 
future evil, is the moft horrible idea that can be prefented by the 
imagination. Every other fituation admits of hope. It is here 
alone that every avenue of comfort is fhut up. With thofe, 
therefore, whofe obduracy of nature fets at defiance the ordinary 
reftraints againft the commiffion of crimes, a capital punifhment 


4s the only engine that hes faficicnt force to curb their ferocity 
and reftrain their de ons on focicty. 
“ ‘Lhe are iavour of the utility of capita’ punifhments 


may be fumr p in one fentence. The prefervation of life is 
the fis concern of man; the fear of lofing Ife is the greateft of 
all fears; thus fear is of conféquence, ‘he greateft of all reftraints 
on the commiffion of fuch aétions as are punifhable by the lofs of 
lite. But if capital puoifhments are bo: h warranted by our moral 
feelings, and juftified by goed policy, the fame confiderations will 
ftrongly diétate that fuch punifhments ought not to be frequent.’’ 
{Ap. p. 95.) 

This interefting work has already occupied much of our 
attention, but the fecond volume, though equally important, 
will be more quickly difpatched than the firft. In April, 
1763, Lord Kames was appointed one of the Lords of 
Jufticiary, the fupreme Crin inal Tribunal in Scotland; and 
his biographer labours to vindicate his charaéter from the 
charge of feverity, which, it feems, had been brought againft 
him as a Criminal Judge. Of the charaéter of Lord Kames in 
that Capacity, we know nothing ; but, as the Scotch Criminal 
Judges in general feem to condué themfelves on the bench 
with a degree of feverity, which may appear firange to an 
Englifhman, we fhall extraét what Lord Wocdhoulelee has 
written on the fubjeét, as ¥ complete vindication, if not of 
the individual Judge, certainly of the general practice of the 
Scottith Courts, 


**From the difference in the conftitution and forms of the 
Criminal Courts in Scotland and in England, there is a material dif. 
ference in the funétions of the Judge, In Scotland, where every 
criminal is allowed on his trial the aid of counfel to condutt his de. 
tence, to examine the evidence, to urge every argument in exculpa. 
tion that can ayail either with Court or Jury, and to reply to 
the pleadings and charge of the profecutor, the Judge is not, as 
in England, underftood to be ex officio of counfel for the party 
accufed, It is his funétion to obferve the moft fevere neutrality, 
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hold the equal balance of juffice, and 


ey 
ere hani, any inordinate ricour on the 
(if that fhould ever appear, where ther 
it) and, on the other, to reftraim the more natural, and therefore 
more frequent attempts of the prifoner’s counfel to pervert the 
law, and confound the limits of juftice in the minds of the Jury, 
In this neceffary part of his judicial office, Lerd Kames was, 
from the acutenefs of his underftanding, and the 7 extent of 


Kis legal knowledge, fitted moft eminen ntly to mi ‘el: and his feel. 


mgs gave the keener edge to his intellect he Conrt and the 


Rar, were fenfibie to thefe merits of the Jv ‘dye; but it was not 
umnatural, that to the ignorant es od that con nduat fhould wear 
the appearance of feverity, hich was truly the refult of an 
uniform and fteady refolucion to ful fila facred duty.”’ (Vol. IT, 


P. 2,) 
Amidft the mult 


u ee employments of a Judge, Lord 
Kames {till found leifure to attend to the Improvements of 
bis country, and the cali mon of ference and literature. 
On thele lubyeéts, we have here fome valuable letters to lim 
from Dean ‘Fucker, Mr. asin ot Sahifbury, Dr. Franklin, 
and other men of emimence; and we were furprifed, agrees 
ably indeed, to find Mr. Harris gis Ing a much more accu- 
rate and philofophical account of the unport of the firft per- 
- id pronoun, in a private letter, than he has given wn his far- 

ATTN d Llermes Dr. Walker, another of Lord Kames’s cor- 
ipdndews: 10 generally writes like a man of {cience and 
found jad es, a8 atruth of whi h he is fully 
convinced, the fingular opinton—* that the mind of mans 
to be obferved more and more pervect, as one moves north- 
It this be truce. how vertect. in com 
others, muift be t 
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In 1766, Lord Kames received a very large addition to his 
}! come, by fuce Lilo ) f} hich devolved on his 
wite by the death of her brother, and which furnifhed him 
with opport nities of « difpl laying his tafle and (kill in embel- 
hil! Ing his » leafy re-yvrouncs I} im” proving ly S lan as. Of 


the e embecllifhmenis and } ip ruvements, Lord Woodhoule- 
lee writes in biel, and, we doubt not . juil terms; but the 
ment ot fri tloaing mafs or turt i. rich foil on the 
brink of a river, certainly belongs not to Lord Kames. It 
has been prattiied in different countries, from time inme- 
morials and, if we have not been grofsly mifintormed, was, 
on the tuggeftion of a Dutch painter, praétifed in Sturling- 
fhire, in neighbourhoed of Lord Kames’s eftate, long 


before lis Lordihip had occafion to think of the matter. 
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About this time a correfpondence commenced between 
him and Mrs. Mont. whe , which, from the fpecimen of it betore 
us, is chiefly remarkable for the apparent conftioufhe/s ot 
each, that the ra ee paid to the tafte and genius of 

ther, were extravagant; but for this commerce of flat- 
“ee the talents of the lady appe ar to have been much bette) 
adapted, than thofe of the gentleman. ‘That the praifes 
which fhe was lavifhing on Lord Kames were higher than 
fhe thought hun entitled to receive, will hardly be doubted 
by any re ader, not prejudi ced in behalf of the writer; but fhe 
never Ustlends to fuch fulfome flattery as his L ordthip does, 
when he repefents his heart as failing hin, when he attempted 
to writeto Mrs. MonTAGUE! when he afks, if it would 
not be too much for him, to hope Aer affiftance in a new edi- 
tion of his Elements of Criticifm! and when he adds th iat He 
would be proud to have der name conjoined with A/s in that 
work! 

Mrs. Montague had not then publifhed her E/Jay on Shake/- 
peare, which might have given her fome claim to thefe extra- 

vagant compliments. She appears therefore to have efli- 
mated them at their true value, and replies to her correl- 
pondent in his own ftyle:— 


*“T never knew a wife and celebrated perfon, who was not 
afraid to write a letter to a trifling correfpondent ; for when 
fuch a man looks down from the fummit of his wifdom, and the 
pinnacle of his reputation, upon fo low and minute an object as 
. Aira letter, bis head begins to tur My and his fight to grow un- 

eady.... Lam very glad there is going to be a new edition of 


the Elements of Critici/m, as I hope the work will be enlarged. 


Your Lordthip does me very unmerited honour, in wifhing my 
name joined to yours in that work, it would be like fetting the 
impreilion of my filver ¢ thimble befide the broad-/eal of Englan a.*° 


It is but juflice to Lord Kames, to obferve, that he does 
not write to every lady in the hyperbolical flyle of compli- 
nent which he employs when writing to Mrs. Montague. 
His zeal tor the improvement of his country prompted bin 
in 1770, to write to the Duchefs of Gordon a letter, which 
does ‘the higheft honour, as well to his head as to his heart. 
Its objeét was to perfuade her Grace, whom he calls.his fa- 
vourne pupil, to introduce induflry among the poor people 
on the Duke's eftate. ‘ In point of moral: y,” he fays, * I 
confider, that the people upon our eftates are trufted by Pro- 
vidence to our care, and that we are accountable for our ma- 
nagement of them to the Great God, their Creator, as well 
as ours.”’ Thefe are juft fentiments, exprefled in language 
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becoming a Chriftian, a Patriot, and a Judge; and it appears, 
from the courfe of the narrative, that on the mind of the 
Dutchefs they had the defired effect. 

Previous to this correfpondence, he had publifhed, igga 
folio volume, Remarkable Decifions of the Court of Self, 
a work, of which his biographer gives a difcriminating, 
and, we doubt not, a juft charaéter ; but he does not appear 
to us to have formed a jult eftimate of the charafer of Dr, 
Franklin, whofe correfpondence with Lord Kames was re. 
newed about the fame period. That Franklin was an ex. 
traordinary man is indifputable; but it is impoffible, we 
think, to read with attention the letter, which, in 1767, he 
addreffed to Lord Kames, without perceiving that he was 
even then fomenting among the Americans thot {pirit of in. 
fubordination, which, to his correfpondent, who was loyal, 
he profeffed to regret; and, fowing the feeds of that difcon.- 
tent, which fome years afterwards broke out into open in. 
furre€tion, and feparated the colonies from their mother. 
country. 

In 1774, Lord Kames publifhed, in two volumes 4to, his 
celebrated Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. Of all his works, 
unlefs we fhould except the Elements of Critict/m, this has been 
the moft generelly read; and ut certainly difplays moft com. 
pletely the extent of the author’s reading, as well as the ver- 
fatility of his talents. Of the methods which he employed 
to procure that variety of information, without which he 
could not rationally attempt to write a Natural [iftery of Man, 
Lord Woodhoulelee g-ves a moft inftrutting account, while 
he admits his vencrable f iend’s too great readinefs to receive, 
as fatis, the idle reports of ill intormed voyagers. The work 
itfelf is in the hands of every body; but it mey be of ufe 
to thofe who admue, as well as tothofe who condemn it, 
to read with attention, the elegant, judicious, and impartial 
review wich is here given ot it by the biographer of Lord 
K mes; for they will find us merits and defects appre- 
ciated by tue hand ot a mafter. In the courfe of his dif- 
quifition, Lord Woodhoufelee i.kes oceafion to mention the 
moft eminent of Lord Kames’s antagonifls, with refpeé to 
the original flate of man; to fhow the freedom with which 
fome of his options were controverted by men in a {tation 
infersor to his; and to diiplay that hbevality of mind, which 
induced him to foheit the tnendfhip of fuch mea, and to 
ex it his influence in promoting their interef’s. Of this 
amiable trait of charafter, he gives-a remarkable inflance in 
Lord Kames’s conduét towards Dr. Doig, Mafter of the 
Graminat-{chool in Sturliag, who, in two letters on the 
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favage Mate, had controverted the very firft principle of his 
Lordthip’s theory ef human nature. It 1s well known 
that the office of a {choolmafter is not, in Scotland, viewed 
by the rich and the great, as it is among us, or as it ought 
to be every where, from us valt importance; but Lord 
Kames was above the prejudices of his country, and courted 
the friendthip of the ichoolmafter, who had dared to thake 
the foundation of that fyftem which it had been the employ- 
ment of a great part of his life to rear. 


“ Thefe circumftances are characteriftic of an enlarged and 
liberal mind ; without a cinéture of that mean jealoufy and re. 
fentment, which, to the difgrace of literature, are but too com- 
monly felt by authors, and thofe not unfrequently of the highett 
literary reputation, towards their antagoniits in controverfy, or 
the opponents of their particular opinions, From the manner in 
which literary difputes are commonly conducted, it would feem 
that a man of letters regards every topic which he has fuccefs-. 
fully handled, as a province fubdued and annexed to his own do- 
minion; which therefore it is an a€t of hottile aggreflion in any 
other to prefume to enter, without acknowledging his fove. 
reignty ; and nothing lefs than treafon, to difpuie his laws, or 
queftion his abfolute authority. . It is*in vain that we talk of a 
republic of letters. If the extent of the territory forbids che 
pretenfions of a fingle individual to univerfal dominion, we ob- 
ferve, in general a few heads, who eftablifh a moft tyrannical 
oligarchy, and rule, each in his own department, with a mot 
defpotic fway. Nay, fuch is the prevalence of the fpirit of tyran- 
nizing, that it pervades every rank of the fubjects; and thofe 
who humbly bow to the fupremacy of the chief, avenge them. 
felves tor that degrading tribute, by exacting from their infe. 
riors a like fervile fubmiffion, But to leave metaphor; the 
fources of the jealoufies and animofities of literary men, are the 
evil paffions of pride and envy. Every intellectual atchievement 
is apt to increafe the felf-elteem of the accomplither: his me. 
Tits, if acknowledged by a part of the public, {well his pride; 
and if denied, or diminifhed by others, inflame his refentmene, 
His portion of fame, however high, is feldom adequate to his 
own citimate of defert; and all whofe talents have met with 
higher reward, or even whom a tide of forcune has elevated 
above him, are the objects of his fpleen andenvy. ‘This is & 
difagrceable afpe& of human nature, and we willingly curn from 
it toa more grateful fubjet of contemplation ;—a man of high 
literary mer.., (Lord Kames) who had not a taint of anbecoming 
pride, nor a fpark of envy in his compofition,’’ P. 143. 


Through the whole of his life, Lord Kames had employed 
much of Lis time in the puriuits of agriculture; and he 
2 conti buted 
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contributed perhaps more than.any other individual to im, 

rove the rural economy of his native country. Abont. the 
period of his birth, the condition of the lower, orders of the 
xople in. Scotland appears. to have been molt deplorable, 
rs d Woodhoulelee quotes Fletcher—the celebrated 
Scotch patriot—as fpeaking, of a fifth part, of his country. 
men in Ry {tate of aétual mendicants. begging alms from door 
to door; of a hundred thoufand Scotch gipfies, or vagay 
bonds, ei ing without regard to any laws human or divine; 
of one half of the land- property of the kingdom, “ pote 
felled by a people who are all gentlemen, only becaufe they 
will not work, and who always carry arms, becaufe, tor the 
moft part, they live upon robbery;” and: all this mifery is 
attributed, apparently on good grounds, to the wretched 
itate of agriculture in Scotland. One of the remedies pro. 
pofed by Fletcher, who was a ftern republican, was the in- 
troduétion of flavery into Scotland, under the fole reftric. 
tion, that the mafter fhould have no power to put to death, 
mutilate, or torture his flaves! Another was to prohibit, by 
law, the taking of any intereft for money, that the rich 
might be compelled to employ their wealth in agricultural 
Improvements, commerce, or manufaéiures ; and a thid was 
gradually to equalize-land-property, that every man might 
be the at tual cultivator of his own eftate!! 

Experience has completely evinced the fundamental error 
of fuch ee Re and abfurd f{peculations, and fhown that 
the poverty ot Scotland was to be remedied, and the indo- 
lence of the lower clafles of the people corrected, by means 
diretily the reverfe of thofe propoled by Fletcher. A fo- 
ciety, comprehe ndiug 300 of the principal landholders, was, 
in 1733, formed for the encouragement of agriculture, and 
quickly diffuied the fpirit of improvement over a confidera- 
ble part of the kingdo m; the eflates, which were forfeited 
tothe crown in 17 45 and 17 +6, were put under the manage- 
merit of a Boar: lot Commiffioners, and Lord Kames, who 
Was a Ne mm! ver of that Bostd, fuc rgefted, anc i had influence 
to carry tnto effe&, various plans tor the improvement of 
the extenfive domains comunitt ed to their care: The goo 
effecis of thefe plans were feen by the neighbouring propric- 
tors, who were flimulated to a dopt them as well by Ris Lord- 
{hip 's private tgs as by a work, whuch, 1m the eightieth 
year of his age, he publithed under the title of The Gentle- 
man Farmer, being an aliempt lo improve agriculture by fubject- 
ang it to the tef? of rational principles. Ot ths work we have 
aicientihc, and, we doubt not, a juft criticifm, not by —_ 
Weoodhouiclee, but by ‘*a learned and ingenious tricnd in t 
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fame official’ ation with Lord Kames,”’ words which we 
{uppofe to. denote acivil and criminal Judge. 

That mind muft- have been poflefled of more than ordi- 
nary powers, which, at the age of eighty, could fit for the 
refs a fcrentific treatife on agriculture, entitled to. praife at 
the diftance- of thirty years; during which the fcrence, of 
chemiltry has: undergone an almoft total revolution, and 

henomena and laws. of nature have been difcovered, of 
which philofophers had then no conception. But the powers 
of an attive and well-regulated mind are not liable to an 
early decay. In his 81{t year Lord Kames publifhed, in one 
volume 8vo, Elucidations on. the Law of Scotland, in which is 
difplayed, fays Lord Woodhoulelee, all the wonted inge- 
nuity of the author, and much new and ftriking light 
thrown on fome of the molt abitrufe and intricate doétrines 
of the law of Scotland, Three years afterwards he pub- 
lifhed, in a folio volume, Selec? Decifions of the Court of Seffion, 
in which are recorded, with great perfpicuity, the cafes moft 
worthy of notice, which had been decided by that Court, in 
a period of feventeen years, between 1752 and 1768. The 
reafon for delaying fuch a publication fo long was given by 
bim{elf, and is unanfwerable. 


* As it has been,’’ fays he, *‘ one of my chief objeéts in a 
long life, to improve the law of my native conntry, I have, in 
this collection, ventured my thoughts on particular decifions, for 
Hluftration, or for correftion, ‘The extreme delicacy requifite in 
criticifing the decifions of a Supreme Court, I am deeply fenfi, 
ble of; nor am I certain that a confcioufnefs of impartiality 
ought to juftify me. But of one thing I am certain, that to 
have publifhed this colleétion recently, with my animadverfions, 
in the face, as it were, of my brother Judges, from whom I dif- 
fered, would admit of no juftification. It would have had the 
infolent air of challenging them to a paper-war. 1 refolved, 
therefore, while any of thofe Judges were alive, that this col. 
lection fhould be kept private, and I gave orders accordingly. 
After waiting ten full years, I am now certain that my animad. 
verfions cannot be taken amifs by any perfon alive ; and as I flat- 
ter myfelf that the work may be of fome ufe to the public, I 
can difcover no geafon for denying myfelf the fatisfaétion of hav. 
ing it correctly publifhed, under my own infpection.’’ * 


In this conduét there was great propriety; but is it not 
probable that the Judge, who aéted thus, left other reports 
behind him, which may be worthy of the public attention ? 











* Sel, Decis, po 339+ 
Lord 
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Lord Woodhoufelee affures us, that, ‘* from the time of his 

romotion to the bench im 1752, Lord Kames had made 
bis conftant cuftom to note the particulars of every remark. 
able cafe which occurred in the praétice of the Court’ of 
Seffion, with his own obfervations on the decifion, and oc. 
cafionally on the opinions of his brother Judges.”’ Such a 
man would continue the cuftom long after the vear 1768 
though he wes prevented by a proper delicacy from pub. 
lifhing his obfervations after that period. Ac this diltance of 
time there can be ground tor no fuch delitacy ; and, as Lord 
Woodhoufelee feems to have beea intimately acquainted 
with his venerable friend’s principles and modes of thinking, 
might not he render fome fervice to his countrymen, by col- 
letting the moft valuable of thefe reports, and publifhing 
them with his own rematks? 


* The fubjeét of education had always been regarded by 
Lord Kames in a moit important point of view, and it was 
deftined to turmifh the matter of that work with which he 
clofed his literary labours.”’ In 1781, he ry when 
in his 85th year, an o¢tavo volume, entitled, Laa/e Hints on 
Education, chiefly concerning the Culture of the Heart. As 
Lord Woodhouiclee obferves, candour and h umamity forbid 
the fubjeéting of a work compofed, when its author had 
reached to {uch an advanced age, and when the powers of 
his mind were fenfibly affeéted by the decay of the animal 
frame, to the rigour of critical examination; nor is it our 
bufinels at prefer it to criticize any work of Lord Kames’s, 
which his biographer has not fo far made his own, as to adopt 
its fentiments, or enforce its reafoning ; but we beg leave 
earnefily to recomme ‘nd to the confideration of every pa- 
rent the reflections of the biographer himfelf on education, 

After fome juft remarks on what Locke, Watts, Rouf- 
feau, Chefterfield, and others, have written on chhis j impor- 
tant fubjcci, he obferves, that 


“ The hurtful confe quence of the variety of theories on the 
fubjett of education, and of its being very generally regarded 
as an abftrafe and intricate fcience, is, that parents of ordinary 
abilities, who, poffefling plain good in fe, and juft principles of 
morality, have thus from nature, and probably from the lights 
acquired by their own education, every requifite for the proper 
training and tuition of their offs spring, are led to diftruft their 
own capacity for the performance of a duty which they are now 
taughe to confider as attended with the meft formidable difficul- 
ties, aud where every error may be followed by the moft perni- 

cious confequences., Thus alarmed, they are anxious to inftrué 
themfelves 
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themfelves in this important fcience, and eagerly lay hold of 
every treatife and fyftem that has been written upon the fubject. 
The confequence is, they are either completely bewildered in a 
labyrinth of varying principles and contradittory opinions, and 
giving up all hope of effecting any thing by their own exertion, 
furrender their children, with implicit truft, to the tuition of 
others; or elfe they try the more dangerous alternative of at. 
tempting to carry into practice fome of thofe crude and extra. 
vagant notions which they have gleaned from their defultory 
ftudies ; for the mifchief is, that all opinions on this fubject lead to 
active confequences; every theory is capable of being carried into 
ractice; and, unfortunately, the moft extravagant opinions have 
the ftrongeft influence on the weakeft minds. To fuch it never 
occurs, that the very refinement which they admire, affords of 
itfelf a fufpicion of error; and that it rarely happens, that 
what is ingenious, novel, and out of the common road, is at the 
fame time juft and true. ‘The latter characteriftics are in general 
quite obvious, and within the {phere of an ordinary underftanding. 
It is a great truth which cannot be too often inculcated ; Quic- 
guid nos vel meliores vel beatiores faciuram eff, ant in aperto aut in 

proxime pofuit Natura.’’ P, 216*. 
After 





* In the chapter which treats of Lord Kames’s notions of a 
proper education, Lord Woodhoufelee publithes the parable againtt 
perfecution, which Dr. Franklin claimed as his own, and which 
has been very generally given to him, The parable is beautiful, 
but it isnot Franklin’s. As we have obferved elfewhere, (Brit. 
Crit. Vol. XI. p. 522) it appears in the Bofan of the Perfian 
poet Sadi, which was written A. D. 1256; and likewife in Je. 
remy Taylor's Liberty of Prophecying, as the compofition of a 
Jew, which is thus tranflated by the incomparable author, 

‘© When Abraham fat at his tent-door, according to his cuf. 
tom, waiting to entertain ftrangers, he efpied an old man, flooping 
and bearing on his ftaff, weary with age and travel, coming to- 
wards him, who was an hundred years of age. He received 
him kindly, wafhed his feet, provided fupper, caufed him to fit 
down; but obferving that the old man eat, and prayed not, nor 
begged for a bleffing on his meat, he afked him why he did not wor. 
fhip the God of heaven? The old man told him, that he wor. 
fhipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other god. At 
which anfwer Abraham grew fo zealoufly angry, that thraft 
the old man out of his tent, and expofed him to all the evils of 
the night, and an unguarded condition. When the old man was 
gone, God called to Abraham, and afked him where the ftranger 

was? He replied, I thruft him away, becaufe he did not worthip 
thee, God anfwered him, I have fuffered him thefe hundred 
years 
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After the’ publication ‘of Leofe Hints on Education, Vntle 
occuts in the Irte of “Lord Kamés ‘more than tn the ‘life af 
any other diftinguifhed chardéter, that can ‘be particu larly 
ittterefting' to the ptiblic at large. The marriage of his fon 
tended to increafe his own hap xinefs, ‘and was gn event in. 
tetellme to all the friends of ‘the family; and thie cere 
compoture and cheerfulnefs w ith whieh he looked forveard 
to his diffelution, and took a fepafate and.affettionate fares ‘ell 
of each of his brother Judges, on the lait day of ls attend. 
ance in the Court, evinces the value of the mens con/cia reéti. 
He furverved that aietting {cene only about eight days, dying 
in Edinburgh on the 27th of December, .1782, in the 87th 
year of his age. His charatter is fummed wp by his -bio- 
grapher ina moll mafterly manner; and goes a gréat way to 
periuade us, that Lord koames hed more correct views of 
Chriflianity, than from his own writings ‘lie‘appears to’ have 
had. Totranfcribethe whole work of this elaborate chara@er 
would fwell the article to an extravagant bulk ; ‘and it is not 
with the chara&ter of ‘Lord Kumes, but with the merit of tis 
biographer that we are at prefént chiefly concerned. .We fhall 
therefore tranfcribe the paragraph which concludes the work, 
becaufe it modeitly exprefles the author’s own opinion of 
what he has done; and then, we truft, with equal modelly, 
deliver cur opinion. Speaking of the principles which lead 
to. a€tive benevolence, Lord Woodhoufelec lays, 


‘On thefe worthy principles'was formed the life of that emi- 
nent man, of whom I Kave endeavoured to prefent a’ picture in 
thefe Memoirs, and hqwever faint and imperfect that delineation 
may be, as ‘I am: ¢onfcions of having, to ‘the trmdft of thy 
‘power, endeavoured to give it the chard@ters’ of trath atid‘fidélity, 
I am not without the pleafing hope, that'‘with |‘ thefe’ fair tiften- 
tions, the -utility ofthe purpofe may. plead’ ‘in’ ‘extafe ‘for the 
errors anid defects of its execution. ~A biggraphital account ‘of 
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years, although he dirfonoured me; and couldit-not thou endure 
him one vight, and wherhe gave thee no trouble ?’’ 

e Upon this, faith the tory, Abraham fetchéd himback again, 
amd gave-liim hafpitable entertainment, and wife intficion; ‘Go 
and do thou hkewife, and chy charity fhallbe rewatded»by the 
God of Abrabam.’’ See Byop Taylor's : Polemical Difcourfes, 
folia,, p. 1078. 

For other inttances of pleg giarifm, which would have 'difgraced 
Dre Franishin tor ever, had he not pofieffed the | tranfeendeut merit 
of free-thirtivg in religion and polities, ‘the reader is referred to 
the fate Jeatn: ea MM: r, Boucher's Diftourfes on the American Revolu- 
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a tian of letters is neceffarily, ina great meafure, the hiftory of 
his writings; but as a natural curiofity thence atifes ‘for every 
thing’ that perfona'ly regards an eminent character, a feparate de- 
yurtment is opened to the biographer, in the details of his pub. 
lic and private life ; his manners, his habits, and his occupations. 
Nor are thefe without their ufe ; for they realize and embody 
the image in the mind, and'give form and features to that pic- 
tyre, which would otherwife be too vague and abftract to be 
dittinly figured by ‘the imagination. If to both of | thefe 
fources of rational intereft, another fhould yet be added, and the 
labours and the life of, an individual fhould be found to exterd 
their influence in a moft fenfible degree to his age and’ country, 
the fubjeét they prefent becomes altogether one of the nioft ufefal 
and engaging that are to be found in the varied fields of litera. 
ture. Bat in proportian to the magnitude, ‘is the difitalty ‘of 
treating fuch a fubjeét ; and how Jjuftly ‘may he who Has rafhly 
ddvéntureéd on this arduous talk; dread the ftern reproof. 
“ Tecum habita, et ndris quam fit tibi curta fupellex !’’ 


The! biographer of Lord Kames has no caufe to dread 
fuch axeproof as this from any ‘man who knows how bio- 
graphy fhould be written, and whorduly reflects on the dif- 
fealty of writing with impartiality the life of a much velued 
triend to whom the author had in early life been accuftomed 
to look up with mixed emotions of love and .veneration- 
We have indeed heard it remarked by men of fome.jgenius 
and erudition, that Lord Woodhoulelee has: given to the 
public an excellent view of Lord Kames’s /iteraiy lite, with 
judicious criticifms on his moft celebrated works; but that 
he has not-given usa view of his domeitic day, nor made us 
acquainted wih HeENrY HOME as aman or°a companion; 
that he has kept his foibles out of view, and exhibited only 
his Virtues, and his virtues exaggerated. 

That this remark is wholly without foundation we will not 
contend; for we fhould havea very bad opinion of Lortl 
Woodhoufelee’s heart, were he capable of reverfing the pic- 
ture, arid exhibiting, in a prominent viéw, the foibles-of the 
triend of his father, the early patron’ of ‘himfelf, arid ‘the 
father of the fricmd and companion Of his youth ;°but he 
has not entirely concealed thefe foitiles, on whith ‘he ‘pro- 
perly forbore to dwell. He'has not ‘indeed ‘tdld ‘ts, info 
arp words, that ** Lord Kames, with‘all his fuperiority of 
intedleét, was fufceptible of flattery;’’ but he has put it into 
the power of the refleéting veader to difcover this faible, by 
publifhing his Lordfhip’s correfpondence with: Mrs.- Mon- 
tagac. He has’ reprefented Lord Kames as *an_. abfoldte 
ranger to envy; and fuch doubtlefs is his own telicf—a 
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belief, the natural confequence of the unqueftionable faét, 
that his Lordfhip was ever ready to patronize riiing merit; 
but, from the manner in which Mr. profeflor Fergufon 
is mentioned in the fame correfpondence, it appears to us, 
that though this eminent man could cheerfully exert all his 
influence to bring forward thofe, from whom no rivalfhi 
was to be apprehended, he yet felt occafionaliy forme dagree 
of that baleful paffion from which few men a literary emi. 
nence have been wholly free, though Johnfon feems to have 
been the only man who had magnanimity to acknowledge it. 
We are repeatedly told that one of Lord Kames’s ruling 
affions was the love of fame; but we think it may be rea. 
sr ueftioned, whether a man can be under the do- 
minion of fuch a paflion, and at the fame time an abfolute’ 
ftranger to envy. The biographer has, incidentally as it 
were, informed us, that in the condu& ot Lord Kames 
there was an apparent levity, which, on fome occafions, was 
unbecoming the {tation which he occupied in fociety; but he 
adds, what was undoubtedly true, that his a€tive benevo.- 
lence and uniform fenfe of re&titude were fuch, as to make 
thofe to whom he was known, overlook entirely what could 
not have been overlooked in almoft any other judge. In a 
work intended for the inftruétion as well as amufement of 
the public, could any good purpofe have been ferved by 
giving a detail of fuch apparent levities ? | 
The objeétion that Lord W. has not exhibited a view of 
Lord Kames’s domeflic day, is ftill more groundle(s. » By 
detailing his agricultural and economical purfuits, he has 
given us the moft complete view poffible of the manner in 
which he paffed his time when in the country; and the fol- 
lowing extraét, which, becaufe it affords a valuable leffon to 
every literaryman who afpires to eminence, we have referved 
for this place, fhows how his trme was emplowed in town, 
and what kind of a companion he was in the focial circle. 


‘* He had accuftomed himfelf, from his earlieft years, to a re- 
gular diflribution of his time ; and in the hours dedicated to fe- 
rious Occupation, it was no light matter that ever made him de- 
part from his ordinary arrangements. ‘The day was devoted 
chiefly to profeffional duties. He had always been in the habit 
of rifing early ; in fummer between five and fix o’clock ; in win- 
ter generally two hours before day-break. This time was fpent 
in preparation for the ordinary bufinefs of the court ; in reading 
his briefs, or in dictating to an amanuenfis. The forenoon was 
paffed in the Court of Seflfion, which, at that time, commonly 
rofe foon after mid-day ; thus allowing an hour or two before 
dinner for a walk witha friend. In town, he rarely either gave 
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or accepted of invitations to dinner, as the afternoon was required 
for bufinefs or ftudy. If the labours of the day were early ac. 
romplithed, and time was left for a party at cards before fupper, 
he joined the ladies in the drawing-room, and partook with great 
fatisfa&tion in a game of whilt, which he played well; though 
not always with pertect forbearance, if matched with an unfkilful 

rtner; yet even thefe little fallies of temper were amufing, 
and feafoned with fo much good humour, that they rather pleafed 
than offended the perfon who was their objet. At other times, 
he was not unfrequently feen of an evening at the theatre, the 
concert, or aflembly-room ; and poffeffing, to a wonderful degree, 
the power of difcharging his mind of every thing that was not 
in confonance with his prefent occupations, he partook with the 
keeneft relith in the amufements of the gay circles, which fur. 
rounded him. It was delightful to fee the man of bufinefs and 
the philofopher mingling not only with complacence, but with 
eafe, in the light and trivial converfation ot the deau monde, and 
rivalling, in animation and vivacity, the fprightlieft of the vo. 
taries of fafhion, whofe profefled objec is pleafure, and the cn. 
joyment of the pafling hour. The evening was generally clofed 
by a fmall domeftic party, where a few of his incimate friends, 
afiembled for the moft part without invitation, found a plain but 
elegant little fupper ; and were enlivened often by fome of Mr, 
Home’s female acquaintance, the hours were pafled in the moft ra- 
tional enjoy ment of fenfible and fpirited converfation, and cafy focial 
mirth, till after midnight.—Such was the tenor of Mr, Home’s 
life, while engaged in the moft extenfive bufinefs as a barrifter ; 
and fuch, with little variation in the diftribution of his time, ic 
continued to be after. his promotion to the bench,’’ Vol. I. 


Pp. 109. 


Thefe variations are pointed out in the courfe of the nar- 
rative; the companions with whom the biographer ufed to 
meet at the Judge’s fuppers, are mentioned and charatter- 
ized ; an account is given of the converfations which ge- 
nerally took place; and what more could any reader wilh to 
know of Lord Kames’s manners, or of the courfe of his 
domeflic day ? On the whole, we confider the work before 
us as highly creditable to Lord Woodhoufelee’s judgment 
and tafe. The language is elegant without affeétation, and 
nervous without harfhnefs; while we have not difcovered a 
Scotticifm or provingial idiom inthe two volumes; for thefe 
indeed we did ot hunt, and the pleafure which we received 
from the perufal prevented them, if there be any, from ob- 
truding themfelves on our attention... On one or iwo points 
in philofophy we have indeed taken the liberty to diflent 
from the opinion of the very refpeétable author; but on the 
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whole, we have been entertained and inftru€ted, nor do we 
recolleét, in the Englih Janguage, any biographical work 
which more completely defies the fhafts of true criticifm, ong 
or two of Johnfon’s lives perhaps excepted. 

To the fecond volume, as to the firft, is added an appendix, 
confifling of Lord Kames’s correfpondence with various 
waiters of eminence ; among whom particularly to be diftin. 

wifhed tor the value of their letters, are Dean Tucker, Dr, 
Valker, late Profeffor of natural Hiflory in the Univerfit 

of Exinburgh, and Dr. Reid, the venerable father of the 
Scotch metaphylical fchool. In the fume appendix is an 
able detence, by Lord Woedhoufelee, of fome parts of Lord 
Kames’s writings againft certain critical remarks by War 
burton and Voltaire; and what ts called a Prayer, in the 
eonclufion of his Lordfhip’s Effays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion. This is a very fingular 
piece of compofinon, not altogether without merit; but it 
has no reiemblance to a well conceived prayer. To the 
whole work 1s fubjoined a copious, accurate, and therefore 
ufetul index, an appendage which we are always glad tw. 
Meet with, at the end of large volumes, replete with various 
tnlormation. 








Art. IX. Beachy Head, with other Poems... By Charlette 
Smith. Now ficft pul lifbed. Izmo. Piice 5s. Jolin- 
fon. 13807. 





\ OST fincerely do we lament the death of. Mrs. ‘Char- 
love Smith. We acknowledged in her a genuine 

child of genius, a moft vivid fancy, refined tafte, and ex- 
traordinary fenhintity. We could not, indeed, always ac- 
cord with her in fentiment. With refpett to fome fubjetts 
beyond her line of experience, reading, and indeed ta- 
lent, (he was unfortunately wayward and prepoflerous ; but 
her poetic feeling and ability have rarely been ‘urpaffed by 
any individual of her fex. Her fonnets in particular will 
remairmodels of that fpecies of compofition ; and, as Joho- 
fon remarked of Gray's Elegy in a Suintty Church-yard, 
had fhe always written thus, it were vain to blame and ulelels 
to praife her. It remains to take notice of thefe pofthumous 
ems. The firft is on Beachy Head, and in blank verfe. 
Biank verfe is of late becoming a favourite flyle of ag 
' va 
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ftion. We are inclined to fulpeét that this proceeds ei her 


from idlenefs, or from a confcious want of powers. But 
» valt deal more ‘s required in blank verfe than youthful 

eis may at firlt imagine, We are by no means fatisfied 
with the regular and corre&t f{truéture of the verfe, we re- 
quire both claffical tafte, flrong poetical fancy, a judicious 
airangement, and melodious rythm, 

Mrs. Smith has demonftrated in this her fir , that 
fhe could adorn any branch of poetry upon which fhe chofe 
toexercife her powers. This poem is diftinguifhed by great 
vigour, and, by what was the charaéteriftic of the author's 
mind, a {weet and impreffive tendernefs of melancholy. It is 
a very. charming compofition, We would not difgrace our 
page by any hypercritical cavil on little overfights and inac. 
curacies, but confidently ap»eal to the fubjoined fpecimen in 
vindication of the praife w! ich we have giver to this poem. 


*¢ Ahwho is happy ? Happinefs! a word 

That like falfe fire, from marth effluvia born 

Mifleads the wanderer, deftin’d to contend 

In tht world’s wildernefs, with want or woe— 

Yet they are happy, who have never akked 

What good orevil means. The boy 

That on the river’s margin gaily plays, : 

Has heard that Death is there. —He knows not Death, 

And therefore fears it not; and venturing in 

He gains a bullrafh, or a minnow—then, 

At certain peril, for a ‘worthlefs prize 

A crow’s, or raven’s neit, he climbs the boll / 

Of fome tall pine ; and of his prowefs proud 

Is for a moment happy. Are your cares 

Ye who defpife him, never worfe applied? 

The village girl is happr, who fets forth 

Todiftant fair, gay ih her Sunday fuic, 

With cherry-colour’d knots, and flourith’d thawl 

And bonnet newly purchas’d, So is he 

Her little brotker, who his mimic drum 

Beats till he drowns her rural lovers’ oaths 

Of conftant faith end ftill increafing love; 

Ah yet awhile, and half thofe vaths believ’d, 

Her happinefs is vanifhed ; and the bo 

While yeta ftripling, finds the found he lov’d 

Has led him on, till he has given up 

Fis freedom and his happinefs together. 

{ once was happy, when while yét a child 

I learn’d to love thefe eptand folirades, 

And, when elaftic as the mountain air, 

‘To my light fpirit, care was yet pnknown, 
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And evil unforefeen :—Early it came 

And childhood fcarcely pafled I was condemned 
A guiltlefs exile filencly to figh, 

While Memory, with faithful pencil, drew 
The contraft; and regretting, 1 compar’d 
With the polluted fmoky armofphere 

And dark and ftifling ftreets, the fouthern hills 
That tothe fetting fun, their graceful heads 
Rearing o’erlook the Frith, where Vetta breaks 
With her white rocks, the ftrong impetuous tide, 
When weftern winds the vaft Atlantic urge 

To thunder on the coaft—Haunts of my youth 
Scenes of fond day dreams, I behold ye yet 
Where ’twas fo pleafant by thy northern flopes 
Toclimb the winding fheep-path, aided oft 

By {catter’d thorns, whofe {piny branches bore» 
Small woolly tufts, fpoils of the vagrant lamb, 
There feeking thelter from the noon-day fun ; 
And pleafant, feated on the fhort foft turf 

To look heneath upon the hollow way, 

While heavily upward mov’d the labouring wain ; 
And ftalking flowly by, the fturdy hind 

To eafe his panting team ftopp'd with a ftone 
The grating wheel.”’ 


The fecond poem in the volume is the Truant Dove, 
from Pilpay, very interefling and very elegant; but as it is 
not original, we lay nomore than that it will well repay the 
reader's attention. The third isthe Lark’s Neft, from fop, 
which is precifely in the fame predicament, except that it 
indicates, what does not often appear in this writer's pro 
duétions, much playfulnefs and genuine humour. The 


Mext is an original poem, named the Swaléow, and this we 
give at length. 


THE SWALLOW, 


** The gorfe is yellow on the heath, 

The banks with {peedwell flowers are gay, 
The oaks are budding; and beneath, 
The hawthorn foon will bear the wreath, 

The filver wreath of May, 


“ The welcome gueft of fettled fpring, 
The Swallow too is come at laf; 
J if at fun-fet when thrufhes fing, 
i faw her dath with rapid wing, 
And hail’d her as the pafs'd. 


«« Come 
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«« Come, fammer vifitant, attach 
To my reed roof your neft of clay, 
And let my ear your mufic catch 
Low twittering underneath the thatch 
At the gray dawn of day. 


*€ As fables tell, an Indian Sage, 
The Hindoftani woods among, 

Could in his defert hermitage, 

As if t’were mark’d in written page, 
Tranflate the wild birds fong. 


“ I with I did his power poffefs 

That I might learn, ficet bird, from thee, 
What our vain fyftems only guefs, 
And know from what wide wildernefs 

You came:acrofs the fea. 


«¢ T would a little while reftrain 

Your rapid wing that I might hear 
Whether on clouds that bring the rain 
You fail’d above the weftern main, 

The wind your charioteer. 


“ In Afric does the fultry gale 
Thro’ fpicy bower, and palmy grove 

Bear the repeated cuckoo’s tale? 

Dwells there a time, the wandering quail, 
Or the itinerant dove. 


** Were you in Afia? O relate 

If there your fabled fifters woes 
She feem’d in forrow to narrate ; 
Or fings fhe but to celebrate 

Her nuptials with the rofe, 


“* IT would enquire how journeying long oro 
The vaft and pathlefs ocean o’er, 
- You ply again thofe pinions ftrong, 
And come to build anew among 
The fcenes you left before ; 


** But if, as colder breezes blow 
Prophetic of the waning year, 
You hide, tho’ none know when or how, : 
In the cliff’s excavated brow, a 
And linger torpid here ; 
** Thus loft to life, what favouring dream 
Bids you to happier hours awake, , 
And tells, that dancing in the beam, 


The light gnat hovers o’er the ftream, sion 
‘Lhe May fly en the lake. 
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Or if, by inftine taught to know 
Approaching dearth of infect food, 
To ifles and willowy aits you go, 
And crouding on the pliant bough 
Sink in the dimpling flood. 


‘* How learn ye, while the cold waves boom 
Your deep.and onuzy couch above, 

The time when flowers of promife bloom, 

And call yon from your tranfient tomb, 
Tolight, and life, and love? , 


«© Alas! how little can be known 

Her facred veil where Nature draws ; 
Let baffled Science humbly own, 
Her my fteries underftood alone 

By Him who gives her laws,’”’ 


Flora, which fucceeds, has been printed before, in Con. 
verfations for the Ufe of Children and: Young Perfons ; fo 
has the next poem, called ‘* Studies by the Sea.”” This is 
followed by the Horologe of the Fields, addrefled to a Young 
Lady, on feeing at the houfe of an acquaintance a magnificent 
French Time-piece, This is a very elegant and weH-timed 
eompofition, intimating that many of the fimple produétions of 
nature will, to thefe who well obferve.them, mark the periods 
as they pafs, as well as thefe cofily and. {plendid toys. Sach, 
for example, as the Nymphaa, the Hieracium's various tribe, 
the Star of Bethlem, the Arenaria, Silene, and others, which 
contrat or expand their flowers at different hours of the 
—- The next poem is entitked Saint Monica, which 1s 
followed by a Walk in the Siuubbery, Hope, Evening, 
Love and Folly, from Fontaine, and a trifling Jeu d’Efprit, 
on the Aphonim,®L’Amite eft |’ Amaur fans ailes.’’-——Notes 
are added to all the poems, but of no m:terial value, 

We take our leave of this author with unfeigned ré- 
gret and fympathy, Her hfe was embittered by forrow 
and nustortune, this gave au unavoidable tinge to her fen- 
timents, which, from the gay and the vain, and the un- 
feeling, may exeite a fheer af {corn and contempt; but 
in the bofoms of thofe who, like Charlurte Smith, with res 
fined feelings, improved by thought and fucy, and reflec- 
tron, have been compelled, like her, to tread the thorny 
pahsot adverliy, will prompt the generous with, that for. 
tune had favoured her with more complacency ; and will 
induce the difpolftuon to extenuate foch portions of her 
productions, as Kerrier pudgment is unable to approve,” 
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Art. X. Effays on the Anatomy of Extreffion in Painting. 
By Charles Bell, Fe. 40. SE pp. 2l. 2s. Lengman. 
1806. | “ é 


HE artifts of Great Britain, whofe hours are devoted to 
the fludy of hiflorical painting, are much indebted to 
the ingenious author of thefe Edlays tur an attempt that re- 
quired the union of many rare qualifications to render it 
wiatt is;—a work highly ufeful, not only to the fludent in 
this great I:ne of ‘art, but to every branch of it tyat has the 
exhibition of charatter and expreffion for its objeét. To his 
knowledge of phyfiology and anatomy Mr. C. Bell has added 
no inconfiderable fkill in drawing, by which he has been 
enabled to Wuilrate and render intelligible many operations 
of the muleles m the animal and the humon fubjeét, which, 
could not have been eafily conveyed through the medium of 
a written longuage. : 
This fortunate attachment to drawing led Mr, Bell to 
confider anatomy as it flands related to the arts of defign, 
where itm y be confidered as the grammar of that language 
in which they addrefs us. ‘The expreflion and movements 
of the human figure are the, charaéters of this language; 
which, while it conveys hiftorical..narration, fhows.us the 
workings of human paffions, and prefenis to us alfo. the, 
moft fluiking and lively indications. of intellectual power 
and energy, : 
As the expreffion of the paflions entered but little into 
the views of the ancient feulptors, whofe art only we are 
acquainted with, and as this isthe main point of difcuflion » 
in-thefe Effays, we do not deem it neceflary here to enter 
into the enquiry, how far the fludy of anatomy, or the dif, 
fe€tor’s art, is effential, under all circumflances, to the for- 
mation of an accomplifhed artifl. That the ancients, in‘the 
beft period of Grectan fculptute, poleffed this knowledge 
hes not only been doubted, But piiely denied; and it is 
aflerted by many, who have well confidered the fubjeét, 
that no greater knowledgé ‘of anatomy is difplayed in 
their works, than might be gathered by frequent and careful , 
obléervation at their feffivals and public games. But as 
thefe were advantages of which the artifts of modern times 
Cann avail Mey and,as.the fudy. of the living model 
Very inadequately compenfates the lofs of them, it becomes 
the bufinefs of the fludent 10 correét this defect by a more 
caretul ftudy of the human ~ sa gg and to avail hinfelf 
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of fuch knowledge as the prefent improved flate of the 
diffeétor’s art can afford him. This is a point which Mr. 
Bell has preffed with fo much zeal and ingenuity, tha 


we think it may be ufeful to enlurge upon it in his own 
words. 


«« The ftudy of the human figure,’’ this author obferves, ‘js 
moft effential; but unlefs conducted with fome regard to fcience 
it neceffarily leads to error. 

«In the firft place, it may be remarked, that the academy 
figure can give no aid to the ftudy of the countenance. Here 
the leffons of anatomy, taken along wath the defcriptions of the 
great poets, and the ftudy of the works of eminent painters, 
afford the only refource. 

‘* But even for the anatomy of the body and limbs, the aca. 
demy figure is very far from being an infallible guide. The 
difplay of mufcular a€tion in the human figure is but momentary, 
and cannot be retained and fixed for the imitation of the artitt. 
‘The effect produced upon the furface of the body and limbs by 
the ation of the mufcles, the fwelling and receding of the fiehy 
parts, and that drawing of the finews or tendons which accom. 
panies exertion or change of pofture, cannot be obferved with 
fufficient accuracy, unlefs the artift be able to clafs the mufcles 
engaged in the operation, and unlefs he have fome other guide 
than the mere furface prefents, which may enable him to recolleé 
the varying form. 

*« When the academy figure firft {trips himfelf, there is a fym. 
metry and accordance in all the limbs ; but when he is fcrewed up 
intoa potlure, there appears a conftraint and want of balance. It 
cannot be fuppofed, that when a man has the fupport of ropes to 
preferve him in a pofture of exertion, the fame action of mufcles 


can be difplayed, as if the limbs were fupported by their own’ 


energy; and in all academy drawings we may perceive fome- 
thing wrong, where the ropes are not reprefented along with the 
figure. 

*¢ In natural action there is always a confent and fymmetry 
inevery part. When a man clenches his fift in paflion, the other 
arm does not lie in elegant relaxation; when the face is ftern and 
vindictive, there is energy in the whole frame; when.a man 


rifes from his feat in impaffioned gefture, there pervades. every , 


limb and feagure a certain tenfion and ftraining. This univerfal 
ftyte of the body it is difficult to excite in thofe who are ac- 
cuftomed to fit to painters. J fee them watch my eye, and 


when they fee me mrent, they exert the mafcless The painter, 
therefore, cannot traft to the man throwing himfelf into a natu- 
ral potture ; he muft direét him, and be able to catch, as it were 
intuitively, what is nataral, and rejeét what is conftrained. Be- 
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fides, thofe foldiers and mechanics who are employed as academy 
figures are often {tiff and unwieldy, and hard labour has im- 
sired in-them the natural and eafy motion of the joints. 

«« Until the artift has gained a perfe& knowledge of the 
mufcles, and is able to reprefent them in aétion without lofing 
the general tone of the figure, he is apt to produce an appearance 
like fpafmm or cramp in the limbs, from one part being in aétion 
while the other is loofe or relaxed. For it is always to be re- 
membered, that whether the body be alive or dead, whether the 
limbs be in action or relaxed in fleep, a uniform charaéter muft 
pervade the compofition. Whether the gentle undulating line 
of relaxed mufcle be the prevailing outline, or the parts be large 
and ftrong, and the mufcles prominent, bold, and angular, there 
muft be perfect accordance, otherwife there will be no beauty of 
expreflion. 

‘¢ I chink that in the fketches, and even in the finifhed paint. 
ings of fome artifts, 1 have obferved the effect of continuing to 
draw from the model, or the naked figure, without due atten. 
tion to the a¢tion of the mufcles. Ihave feen paintings, where 
the grouping was exgellent and the proportions exact, yet the 
figures ftood in attitudes when they were meant to be in adtion; 
they were fixed as ftatues, and communicated to the fpectaror no 
idea of exertion or of motion, This fometimes procceds, I 
have no doubt, from a long-continued contemplation of the 
antique, but more frequently from drawing after the ftill and: 
fpiriclefs academy figure. ‘Lhe knowledge of anatomy is necef- 
fary to correct this; but, chiefly, a familiar acquaintance with 
the claflification of the mufcles, and the peculiarities and effect 
of their action. 

‘‘ The true ufe of the living figure is this: after the artift 
has learnt the ftru€ture of the bones, and the claflification of the 
mufcles, he fhould attentively obferve the play of the mufeles 
when thrown into aétion and attitudes of violent exertion; but 
chiefly, he fhould mark the a@ion of the mufcles during the 
fttiking out of the limbs. He will foon, in fuch a courfe of ob. 
fervation, learn to diftinguifh between poflure and aétion, and 
to avoid that tamenefs which refults from neglecting the play of 
the mufcles. And in this view, the painter, after having learnt 
to draw the figure, as it is afually termed, would do well to 
make the academy figure go through the exercife of pitching the 
bar, or throwing, or ftriking. He will then find that at is 
coiefly in ftraining and pulling in a fixed pofture that there is an 
univerfal tenfion and equal prominence of the mufcles ; and that, 
in unreftrained aGiions, only afew of the mufcles: rife ftrongly 
prominent, as are diitinctly characteriftic of that a¢tion. He 
will not, perhaps, be able to catch the. character of mufcular 
exprefiion, and commit it to-paper at once; but with accurate 
nouons of the clafification of the mufgles, and the effect of each 
action 
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action in calling into exertion particular fets of them, knowi 
to what points his obfervation fhould be applied, and correttin 
his preconceived notions by the aétual uppesrance of the limb, 
each fucceflive exhibition of ftrength will accelerate his progrefs 
in the knowledge of anatomical expreflion, and in correétnets of 
defign. 

«© The true correCtive for the faults we have pointed out is to 
be found in the fludy of anatomy. It may well be faid, that 
anatomy is the true bafis of the arts of defign; and it wil! in. 
fallibly lead to perfection in thofe who, bieffed with true genius, 
ean combine correctnefs: and fimplicity with the higher graces 
and charms of the art. It beftows on the painter a minutenefy 
of obfervation which he cannot otherwife attain; and 1 am per. 
fuaded, chat, while it will enable him to give vigour to the 
whole form, it will alfo teach him to reprefent certain nicetie 
of expreflion, which otherwife are altogether beyond -his reach.” 
PR. & 

Thefe arguments in favour of the fludy of anatomy we 
think conclufive, and we recommend them to the fe:ous 
confideration of fuch artills as may not have been fufficiently’ 
attentive to this branch of fcience. But the part of thefe 
Eflays that treats of expreffion, as it is more novel, will 
he read with moft avidity by thofe who are ainbitious of 
excelling mn the bigher departments of art; and they are in 
no danger, we think, of being difappointed in their feorch 
after intormation. 


‘€ we cannot hope to obtain a perfe& rationale of this curi- 
ous and tnterefling {cience, foniehiitg certainly may be 
done in fettling a criterion of juft and tra®expreffion.”, We 
fhall feleét, as a fpecimen of the manner in which the author 


has performed this part of the work, his obfervations on the 
mufcles of the face in man. 


** When we turn our attention to the mufcles of the human 
cnuntenance, we perceive, that while the motion of the lips and 
noftrils have not the fame extenfive range as in the feveral clafles 
of animals, there is combined in the face of man a capacity for 
ail the varicty of expreflions which dittinguifh the feveral kinds 
of whofe nature he partakes. He ftands, as it were, between 
the carnivorous and graminivorous animals, or rather, it were 
nore correct to fay, that he partakes of the nature of both. 
He has the fnarling mufcles, which we have 6bferved fo pect. 
liarly to diflinguifh the carnivorous animals, while he is‘able to 


protrade the lips and uncover the incifores. In the carnivorous 


arumais we have feen, Ua while the mufcles that defceid from 
the 


We exprels our emotions and pafSons’ 
with fufhcient unitormity for their becoming the objects of 


art and reafontng; * and though,” as the author obferves,’ 
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the bones of the cheek and upper jaw, to raife the lips, are very 
firong, the orbicular or circalar fibres of the lips are very im- 
perfect, the lip being tied down at the fore part to the gums ; 
and that in the graminivorous animals, on the contrary, the ora 
bicular mufcle is nearly perfect, while the elevating and deprefing 
mufeles of the fide of the mouth are deficient. But in man both 
thefe clafles of mufcles are combined ; the elevatirg and deprefling 
mufeles are perfect, while the orbicular mufcle completely anta. 
gonizes them, modulating and: qualifying thefe actions, and be. 
towing the utmoft perfection on the motion of the lips. The 
effect of this in laughter, filing, and weeping fhall be after. 
wards noticed, 

“ But befides the mofeles analogous to thofe of brutes, there 
is an intertexture of mufcles in the human countenance, whichi 
evinees a provifion for expreflion, quite independent of the ori- 

inal deftination of thofe mufcles that are common to him and’ 
animals. There are mufcles not only peculiar to the homan 
countenance, bue which act where it is impoffible to conecive 
any other object for their exertion than that of exprefling feeling 
and fentiment. Thefe mufcles indicate emotions and fympathies, 
of which the lower animals are not fafceptible; and, as they are 
peculiar to the haman face; they may be confidered as the index 
of mental energy, in oppofition to mere animal expreflion. * 

‘* The parts of the human face the moit moveable, and the 
moft expreffive, are the inner extremity of the eyebrow and the 
angle of the mouth, and thefe are precifely the parts of the face 
which in brutes have leaft expreffion; for the brutes have no 
eyebrows, and no power of elevating or depreffing the angle of 
the mouth, Ie is. in ‘thefe features, therefore, that we fhould 
expect to find the mufcles of expreffion peculiar to man. . 

“1, The moft remarkable of the mufcles peculiarly human 
is the corrugator fupercilii, It arifes from the frontal bone, near 
the union with the nafal bones, and is inferted into the tkin of 
the eyebrow. It knits the eyebrows with a peculiar and ener. 
getic meaning, which unaccountably, but irrefiftibly, conveys 
the idea of mind and fentiment. 

€ The anterior pofition of the, occipito.frontalis mufcle is the 
antagonift of the orbicular mufcle of the eyelid. It is wanting 
in the animals we have already examined, and in its ftead, fibres, 
ef lefs ftrong, are found to be directly inferted into the 
eyelids *, 

** The motion of the features, which, next to that produced 
by the corrugator fupercilii, is. moft peculiagly expreflive Ao 
human fenfibility and paflion, is at the angle of the mouth ; 
at one time I had conceived, that the mufcle which is called 





--—agumesen on 


* “ The expanding mafcle of the tkalf in brutes is reflected 
ef to the ear,” | . % 
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the fuperbus, and which elevates and protrudes the under lip, 
was peculiar to man; but I was deceived. The peculiarity of 
human expreffion is in the triangularis oris, or depreffor angulj 
eris, a mufcle which I have not found in any other animal, 
which I believe to be peculiar to the human face, and for which 
I have been able to affign no other ufe than belongs to an organ 
of expreflion, It arifes from the bafe of the lower jaw, and 
pafles up to be inferted with the converging fibres of almoft all 
the mufcles on the fide of the face, at the corner of the mouth, 
It produces that arching of the lip fo expreflive of contempt, 
hatred, jealoufy ; and in combination with the elevator of the 
under lip, and the orbicu/aris, it has a larger fhare than any, 
other mufcle in the infinite variety of motion in the mouth, ex. 
preflive of fentiment. 

‘« When we compare the diffe&ted mufcles of the human head 
with thofe of animals, we may perceive many {maller diftinc. 
tions, into a detail of which I fhall not at prefent enter. The 
DEPRESSOR AL NASI, the NASALIS LABRI SUPERIORIS, the 
defcending fibres of the occCiPito-FRONTALIS, are not in the 
brute; and in general the more minute and fafciculated ftructure 
of all the mulfcles of the lips, in the face of man, indicates a 
decided fuperiority in the provifion for the motion of the features.” 
P. 93}. 


Mr. Bell very modeflly apologizes for the fketches which 
accompany the text; they are, however, in moft inflances 
executed with happinefs as well as care. Yet a more direét 
imitation of his own flight drawings, we believe, would ~ 
have been more fatisfattory to arufts, to whom a hint 
olten cxpreffes more than the moft laboured engraving can 
efeé&. But in this form the plates could not have become 
fo elegant an embellilhment to the work, nor would they, 
perhaps, have been fo acceptable to the general tafle of the 
public. 


Ae te a ee _— -_—.. 





Art. XI. Striures on the Motions made in the laft Parlia- 
ment re/pefting the Pledge which his Majefly was under the. 
Necefhty of demanding, from. bis late Miniflers; and which 
im thefe Motions was moft unconflitutionally made a Subje& of. 
Accujation. In a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord. Vifcount 
Hewiek. By John Bowles, Efg. Sv. » 57 pp» © 2s. 
stockdale, jun. 1807. 


"PHIRERNG and feeling-as we do on the fubje& of the 
hte political difpyte, we could not doubt for a moment 

oa whith fide this conftituvional writer would be found; 
and 
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and we find him, accordingly, a powerful advocate for the 
caufe which we alfo molt cordially efpoufe. After a very 
few preliminary obfervations, alluding to the Letter ad- 
drefled by him to Mr. Whitbread on Mr. Lancafter’s Plan 
of Education *, the author goes immediately to the points 
arifing from Mr. Brand’s motion in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and that of the Marquis of Stafford in the Houfe of 
Lords. The minifters in office, he juftly obferves, were 
at “* that time his Majefty’s conftitutional advifers, and they 
alone were refponfible for the a&ts of the executive govern, 
ment. But on this occafion his Majefty was at iffue with 
thofe minifters, and the queition was altogether a perlonal 
one between the Crown and its fervants.”’ 

He treats with contempt the fuggeftion, that the pre- 
fent minifters are refponfible ** for a meafure which oc- 
curred while their predeceffors were in ofhce ;" or, in 
other words, that the. fucceflor is anfwerable for the dif. 
miffion of a former minifter; and obferves, that this doc- 
trine would reduce to a nullity the King’s undoubted 
right to choofe and difmifs his minifters, and render him a 
mere cypher. The author admits, that there are checks of 
an indireét nature upon this prerogative, and alfo that if 
advice has, on fuch an occalion, been affually given, the 
party who has offered {uch advice is refponfible for it. His 
notion of minifterial refponfibility, that it is eftablifhed for 
the protettion of the people, not of the King, is alfo, we 
conceive, perfe&ily juit. He properly diflinguifhes between 
this and the cafes ot Lord Somers and Lord Danby ; as in 
thofe cafes the meafures (being aéts of the executive go- 
vernment) could not be carried into execution without the 
intervention of minifters; but the cafe under confideration 
relates to a perfonal att of the King, in its nature indepen- 
dent of all miniflerial adyice or agency whatever. 

On thefe grounds the writer very feverely blames the 
attempt to criminate the Sovereign, and the arraigning at 
the bar of parliament of that facre| perfonage whom the 
conftitution declares to be incapable of wrong. But he 
more ftrongly condemns the manner in which the charge 
was preferred and fupported, by ftating the cafe fo as ta 
excite falfe and injurious impreffions of the meafure in 
queftion. From the wording of the motions, he obferves, 





* Of which an aceident has delayed our notice. 
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it would appear as if the pledge in queftion had been fud. 
denly required, without auy previous difcuftion or commu. 
nication, a reprefentation which he deems highly unfair and 
unjuft; for the cafe (though before explained) fhould, he 
coutends, have been fiated in all its cir¢umftances, when 
confidered with reference to a perfonal a€t of his Majelty. 


«© If,"* which the author deprecates, ‘ the royal condu& was 
to be made the fubje@ of inquiry in parliament, the Sovcrei 
was intitled to the privilege which belongs to the meaneft of his 
fubjefts, that of having the whole of his cafe brought forward 
at once, and with immediate reference to the inguiry.’’ P. 16, 


The author then adverts to thofe fafts, without an atten- 
tion to which it is impoffible to take a corre&t view of this 
important and intefefling tranfaétion, Thefe facts are chietl 
derived from the publication, inutled ‘* Subftance of the 
Speech of Lord Sidmouth,” which may be confidered as 


the moft authentic and unpartial flatement of this tranfa€tion 
that has yet appeared. 


From this recital he concludes, that, “ in order to have a 
correct notion of the pledge required, it is neeeffary to trace 
its conneétion with the tranfactions which preceded it, and 
more efpeci#lly with the cabinet minate, to which it obvioufly 
ftood in the relation which the effect bears to its caufe. Viewing 
it in this light,’’ he enters into a full difcuflion of the fubject, 
obferving, that, fince * it is well known that the King confiders 
the claums of the Romaniffs, and indeed every attempt to repeal 
the Teft Laws, as dangerous to the Eftablifhed Church, and cone 
fequentl? incompatible with the oath which he took at his coro. 
nation, to maintain to the utmoft of his power the Proteftant re. 
formed religion eftablifhed by law, it might reafonably be expected 
that thofe who entertain a different opinion would at leaf have 
waved every attempt to force meafures, which are repugnant to a 
fenfe ot religious obligation in the Royal mind. On the contrary, 
fuch meafores were perfifted in with a pertinacity which feems to 
indicate, not only a confcioufnefs of infallibility, bat alfo an 
utter difregard of the truly laudable motives and feelings by which 
the Sovereign is known to be actuated.” P ‘ 


oo” 


Premifing thefe remarks, the author goes at large into 


the fubjet of further conceflions to the Romanills, and 
maintams, that 


*« Every freth conceffion will be attended with freth danger to 
the ‘left Laws,’ he jaftly obferves, 
, : power of the Stare 
@annot, coniitently with the fafety of its Eftablified: Church, 

be 


the national. church. 
“< ate founded on the principle, that the 
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be entrufted to perfons who are not members of that eftablith- 
ment. ‘Lhis principle,’’ he afferts, ‘* is the only one apan which 
any effectual protettion can be afforded to.an eftablifhed church: it 
js the true and only bond of alliance between church and ftate;’’ 
and he adds, with great truth, ** even thofe fects which are moft 
clamorous for its facrifite, whétber Romith or Proteftant, ad. 
hered to it invariably when they were in power, and with a 
rigour which forms a contrait to the mild fpirit of the exifting 
church.” P. 26. 


In fupport of this principle, the anfwer.of King William 
and Queen Mary (before their acceflion to the throne) to an 
application made to them by King James the Second for 
their confent to a repeal of the Teft Laws, is ftated and 
relied on. “Khe author confiders thofe laws as fo elfential to 
the feeurity of our Proteftant Eftablifhed Church, that they 
~ cannot be repealed without a viglation of fundamental prin- 
ciples, and that the coronation cath binds the confcience of 
the King to refufe his confent to the repeal of them, He 
deems the obligation of that oath to be binding not only 
upon the Sovereign, but upon Parliament as bis conftitu- 
tional advifer in all matters of legiflation. The Aéts of Union 
be:ween England and Scotland, and between Great Britain 
and Ireland, conftitute {the author further argues) an additional 
and feemingly impregnable bulwark to the Eftablithed 
Church; and he remarks on the inconfiflency of the Ie. 
gillature in profefling, in the latter inflance, ‘* fo much foli. 
citude for the perpetual maintenance of the Proteftant Epif- 
copal Church in Ireland, when, by progretlive conceflions 
tothe Romanifts, it had fo nearly given up the bulwarks of 
that eftablihment.’’ Thefe conceffions, he obferves, have 
hot prevented the inteftine convulfions by which that king- 
dom has.’ of late years, been fo much agitated, and fhow 
the mffchief of that fhort-fighted policy which facrifices 
principle to expediency. On this fubjett he afks this very per- 


nent queftion : 


What would have been faid if the Romanifts of Ireland, 
when firit they demanded any thing beyond mere toleration, had 
intimated the remoteft poflibility of their requefts being ever 
catricd to the exrent of their * laft petition ;”" but at that and 
even a fubfequent period, they pofitively difavowed ull] claim to 
what they call emancipation, and confined their ultimate claims 


—— 





* Prefented 25 March, 1805. 
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to “ an admiffion to the profeffion and pratice of the law—a ta, 
pacity to ferve on country magiftracies-—a right to be fummoned and 
Serve on juries—and the right of voting, in countics only, forrro. 
TESTANT members of parliament.”” ‘* Where,’’ the author as, 
** are the profeflions of moderation fo obvious om the face of the 
above refolution ? What is become of that ftudious renunciation 
of all claim to emancipation? Thefe queftions,’’ he fubjoins, 
*¢ find their anfwer in the petition of 1805, where full and com. 
plete emancipation (as it is termed) ftands confefled as the only 
relief which can fatisfy the expectations or conciliate the minds 
of the petitioners.’’ ; 

From this ftriking circumftance it is, with great probability, 
inferred, that, “ even this demand is not the boundary of their 
views ;’’ and that, when they are admitted to a sey? seth p< 
of power, they may ufe that power to the prejudice of the Church, 

at 5 oppofition to that protettant afcendancy which is naturally 
the grand obje¢t of their jealoufy.’” Their affurances to the 
contrary are not more pofitive than thofe, before alluded to, in 
1795. The feries of conceffions, made for the exprefs purpofe of 
conciliation; has, the author remarks, ** led to demands which thofe 
by whom they are now advanced thought proper, but a few years 
ago, moit formally to difclaim all intentions of bringing for. 
ward.’”  P. 39. 


Thence he argues, that the conceffions fhould never have 
gone beyond the friét line of toleration, and that nothing 
will tend fo much to conciliate our fellow-fubjeéts of the 
Roman Catholic perfuafion in Ireland as to convince them, 
that they have nothing more to expeét in the way of con- 
ceffion. If they are not fatisfied with what they enjoy, tt 
is prepoftcrous to expett that the removal of the few remain- 
ing reftrittions will fatisfy them, or indeed that any thing 
will produce that effect, fhort of the eftablifhment of thei 
own religion, 

The Britith Confiitution, he further contends, does not, 
as icems to be prefumed, beftow on all defcriptions of per- 
fons an equal nght of admiffibility to power and office. It 
takes efpecial care to prevent fuch an equality by requiring 
certain qualifications upon a principle of exc/ufion, in order, 
that no perfons may be admitted to fituations of truft and 
confidence but thefe who may be fately intrufled with the 
power and influence attached tothem. — It proceeds upon the 
fuppofition, that othces are beftowed for the benefit of the 
community, rather than of the individuals who are to fill 
them. ‘Lheretore it is, that the Tell Laws require contor- 
mity with the Eftablithed Church by way of qualification 
for offices of power andtruft, This argument is “nr 
wit 
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with confiderable force, in order to prove, that the meafure 
in queftion, if carried into efleét, could not fail to have 
made a practicable breach in the bulwarks of the church. 
That the propofed innovation fhould have been attempted, 
after the communications which had paffed between the 
King and his minifters*on the fubjeét, and the Royal will 
thereupon had been declared, muft (it is obferved) have 
highly increafed the alarm which his Majelly felt at 
the introduétion of fuch a meafure. Wohat then muft have 
been the effet on his mind of that cabinet minute, by- 
which he was given to underftand that he would never, 
while he employed. his prefent fervants,’ be fecure trom 
fimilar applications? The attempt of the projeéted repe- 
tition, of which he had received.fuch formal notice, might 
be repeated at a time when he might not have vigour of 
mind fufficient to be able to make another fland, and he 
might, in fpite of himfelf, be drawn into a breach of thofe 
engagements which are neareft his heart. To diftmis his 
minilters, or require fuch a pledge as fhould counteraét and 
controul that cabinet minute, was the only alternative which 
then remained to his Majefly. He adopted the milder expe 
dient. The exaétion of fuch a pledge, under fuch circum- 
flances, was therefore truly an att of grace and favour. 
Laftly, the author adverts to the doftrine afferted by the 
late minifters, that it is Contrary to the duty of minifters to 
reflrain themfelves by any pledge, expreffed or implied, from 
giving his Majefty fuch advice as circumftances may, in 
their judgment, render neceflary. This doétrine he afferts 
to be a grofs and dangerous fallacy, fince minifters are free 
to give fuch advice only as is compatible with the funda- 
mental principles of the conftitution; they are ipfo facto 
refrained by implied pledges never to counfel a violation of 
thofe principles. But the motions in parliament cannot be 
underitood with this reftriion. They contained an unequt- 
vocal declaration againft giving any pledge, expreffed or im- 
plied. If the fate minifters thought they could not be re- 
trained by any pledge “ from advifing the King to break his 
Coronation oath, or to violate principles which had been 
conlecrated by the Revolution, they could do no otherwife 
than decline the pledge required of them. But the author 
complains ‘* that the perfonal a€t of the King, in demanding 


such a pledge, has been made a fubjeét of accufation in par- 
lament,” 


O Such 
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Such is the fubftance of this able tra&, and fuch are th 
doftrines maintained by its loyal and {pirited author, . jf 
we do not accede to all his expreflions, we think his zej 
neverthelefs laudable, and his principles conftitutional and 
juft. 





Art. XII. The Exodiad, a Poem. By the Authors of Cal, 
vary and Richard the Firft. Ho. 224 pp. 15s. Lack. 
ington and Co. 1807. 


I". may be obferved that the authors of this work, and Mr, 
Sotheby, the able writer of Saul, which appeared, we be. 
lieve, on the fame day, equally avoid the name of Epic Porm, 
The advertifement for the republifhed Calvary al‘o, we per. 
ceive, flyles it a popular, facred poem. There is fome reafon 
for this care. The poems which have been admitted by the 
geaeral fuffrage of mankind, as legitimate epics, are fo very 
few in number, that, for an author to announce his own 
poem as epic might appear like arrogance. As if he fhould 
fay, ‘* here is a poem entitled to rank with the Iliad and 
fEneid, and to claim the general veneration, as one of the 
moft fublime produétions of human genius.” Such an in 
timation it would not be prudent to give, even inthe molt 
covert manner ; the perverfenefs of mankind, if not their 
judgment, would be certain to repay it with cenfure ; anda 
production which appeared to arrogate too much, would 
undoubtedly be allowed too little merit. A kind of prejudice 
has in fati arifen againft modern epic poems, on this very 
ground ; and the world has been diigufted to fee, fometimes, 
even the avowed production of a few weeks attempted to be 
“agape on the fhelf with Homer and Milton. Yet it would 
e areal evil if the faftidioufnefs of readers fhould deprive 
us of all poems in this ftyle and form, except the very 
few that could poffibly be laboured to the utmoft perfeétion 
of compolition; and we are happy to welcome poems iB 
which the heroic narration is employed, leaving it to the 
flow but certain decifion of time, whether they fhall deferve 
the name of Epic, fo as to rank with thole which ftand 
higheit ; or belong to the larger clafs, which poffeffes fome 
of the properties, but not all the perfeétions of thofe feleét 
productions. As the title of GREAT cannot be irreverfibly 
afiixed to the name of a prince, except by pofterity, fo alle 
mult the ityle of Epic, given to a poem, wait for the fame 


decifion, 
The 
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The poem now before us, underflood to be the half of 
what is intended, comes forward with unufual claims to at- 
tention. It forms a new inftance of poetical co-partnerthip, 
and the partners are no lefs than the authors of Calvary, and 
Richard the Firft; that is, as all the world knows, Mr. 
Cumberland and Sir J. B. Burges. How capable either of 
thefe is of producing a narrative poem of diftinguifhed merit, 
the reference to their former poems abundantly attefts : the 
only queftion is, how they could with advantage unite their 
powers in writing and completing one compofition. Yet 
the queftion is of no great confequence ; for if the faét be 
that an able work is produced, the precife mode of its 
formation is of little concern tothe public, further than as 
a matter of liberal curiofity. We underftand, however, that, 
having agreed upon the general outline of their plan, each 
poet feparately laboured fuch parts of the compofition as he 
felt moft inchned to undertake, and when a certain quantity 
was produced, each read and corretted the work of the 
other, with as much freedom as if it had been his own, and 
doubtlefs with more critical impartiality; and alterations 
were gradually interwoven to fuch an amount, that it be- 
came difficult, in many parts, for either to point out what 
belonged to bim and what to his colleague. The final con- 
nectives and fmifhings of the narration might eafily be fup- 
plied afterwards. Such a procefs, fteadily purfued, amniiie 
avery favourable refult ; as it feems calculated to give full 
and {eparate exercife both to the genius and the judgment 
of two eminent poets ;—each writing with all his powers as 
an original author, and then corre€ting with all his fkill, not 
only as a critic, but as a critic deeply interefted to remove 
or amend whatever he thought faulty or imperfeét.—lIt is 
alfo an extraordinary proof of friendfhip and good temper ; 
difmiffing all that jealoufy for which poets have often been 
fo remarkable, to co-operate in one work, which, while it 
proved the powers of both, could not give to either that 
diftinét and feparate fame, which is afoally the objeét of 
ambition, The refult, fo far as it is now before us, is in 
our opinion very favourable to the experiment. 

The fubjeét is, as the name denotes, what is ufually flyled 
the Exopus, that is, the departure of Ifrael from Egypt; 
and as the whole texture of the hiftory is miraculous, it re- 
quires very little addition of that ornament which has been 
called machinery, and which has ufually been thought ne- 
ceffary to a poem of the epic clafs. The poem is ftritily 
hiflorical, as it proceeds chiefly in the natural order of the 
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events, commencing from the miraculous paflage of the 
Red Sea, which is fuppoled to have taken place imme 
diately betore the opening of the work. The feene which 
enfued is thus prefented to the reader, alter the ufual form 


of exordium. 


‘© Now to the defert from the Red Sea fhore 

th’ emancipated armies of the Lord, ; 

Sate from purfuir, had pafs’d ; there ftopp’d and tuza’d, 
And lo! what late was land had now become 

A tracklefs waite of waters, whelming dowa 

With hideous roar into the boiling gulph. 

There as they ttood in contemplation rapt 

Of the tremendous feene, whilit every wave, 


; hat fury g’d upon the beach, aloud proclaim’d 
The witnett miracle, their confcious hearts 


Pag fs the praife to God; for all had pafs’d 
Through the difparted fea, to them a ot 

To harden’d Pharaoh an impending pile 

Of cataracts, in whofe profoun d abvfs 

He and his thoufands were for ever funk, 

Save what the indignant billows tofs’d on fhore 
From wreck of chariots, fpears and glittering arms ; 
Memorials of that pomp and proud array, 

Wherein of late confiding they afpir’d 

To fnatch a victory in defpight of Heav’n, 

And thofe portentous figns fo oft difplay’d 

Of an approaching vengeance, now complete.’’ P, 2. 


This is a fine piéture vigoroufly reprefented; but would 
ethaps have till more vigour if broken into two fentences. 
Ve might, perhaps, fuccefs fully amufe our readers, and 
make a fhow, at leaft, of fagaci ity, if we were to attempt 

to diftinguifh ‘hae the united pocts have endeavoured to 
difgrurfe, the parts affignable to each. Thus the following 
paflage e early in the firft book is ftrongly marked by the 


hand of Sir James Burges. Defcribing the hymn of MI- 
tam he lays : 


Aloft the rear’d 
Her well-brac’d cine at the fight whereof 
The ham of voices and the clath of {pears 
Ceas’d, and the whole aflembled army ftood, 
As it fpell. tricken, motioniefs as death. 
High-rais’d above ‘the choir, with out-fpread hand 
Prepar’d to trike, the mighty miftrefs ftood ; 
When as the loud prelufive note was heard, 
{Signal to au her train, that now began 
The facred harmony) forth borft at once 
Their {welling voices, tunable, but loud 
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The Exediad. Part 1. 


As thunder, rolling o’er the defert plain 
'To the horizon, where the diftant rocks 
Echo’d Jehovah’s name ; nor was the dance, 
(Then holy deem’d, now fenfual and impure) 
Idle the whilft, but ftill with meafur’d ftep 
Accordant to the ‘train, the graceful band 
Of damfels mov’d along the army’s front : 
There onward as they pafs’d from tribe to tribe, 
Loud was the fhout, and glittering-bright the flafh 
Of {pears and fwords high-waving, till at length 
The diflant founds, no more diflin@ly heard, 
At intervals arofe, then died away, 
And deep impreflive filence reign’d around, 

“© So when the night’s dominion mild — 
Some watchful fhepherd, as he tends his flock 
On the broad fummit of the graffy downs, 
That overhang the ocean, far beneath 
Surveys the ebbing tide, and marks the waves, 
As filver’d by the moon’s pale beam they roll 
Upon the pebbly fhore ; each, as it heaves, 
In due fucceffion tow’rds the deep retires, 
Breaking with leffen’d force upon the beach, 
Till, as they tend to their remoter bound, 
‘Their murm’ rings fearcely ftrike his lift’ning ear ; 
He, wrapt in penfivenefs and thought profound, 
Feels o’er his foul a folemn awe transfus’d.’’ P. 9. 


The mufical ideas in the defcriptive part, and the local 
images in the very fine and appropriate fimile, appear to us 
to point out, beyond a doubt, the author of the paflage. 
What we next cite we fhould give, for reafons not fo obvious, 
to Mr. Cumberland. 


‘© Before them lay 
A hideous and interminable wild, 
How far unlike to thofe luxuriant plains, 
O’er which the Nile majeftically pours 
His fertilizing flood. There, when he ebbs, 
Propitious harvefts crown the liberal year : 
The lufcious grape hangs cluft’ring from the vine, 
And flocks and herds unnumber’d graze his banks : 
There all was plenty, here on every fide 
Gaunt Famine ftar’d ; bare in the fcorching fun 
Parcht Nature panted ; no luxuriant grove 
Spread out its hofpitable fhade, no dew, 
No fount irriguous through the channel’d foil 
Offer’d one drep to flake the burning thirft 
Of the fpent traveller ; to th’ utmoft verge 
Of the horizon, far as eye could reach, 
All feem’d one level theet of parching fand, 
Save where at intervals the eddying winds 
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Had pil’d it into hills, pregnant with death, 
When the next fweeping blait might tear them up 
In fuffocating clouds : here might be fcen 

The folitary oftrich, pilgrim-like, 

Pacing the dreary waite, her neft bequeath’d, 
Erratic bird, to the life-giving fun : 

Here if the fpilth of blood from man or beatt 
Tainted the air, the Vulture hovering high 

Fann’d her refounding wings, and with loud fcream 
Call’d her rapacious brood to fhare the feaft : 

In every blaft the voice of death was heard ; 

‘The gaunt woif’s howl, the thrill hyzna’s cry, 


And favage growlings of the hungry pard.’’ P. 11. 


We thall not, however, purfue this mode of conjeéture, 
which would lead us much too far in our remarks ; without 
giving, after all, a fatisfattory view of the poem, as a com- 
pofition.. One thing evident is, that the paffages here cited 
are both of high poetical merit, and fuch no poet, however 
eminent, could be offended at having afcribed to him. 
They may ferve allo nearly as fufhicient fpecimens of the 
work, on which, therefore, our remaining obfervations may 
be more general. 

In the four books here publifhed, the narrative is con- 
tinued to the arrival of the I‘raelites at Kadefh-barnea, and 
the clection of the twelve fpics who were to be fent into 
the Holy Land. The chiet events here related are the mur- 
muring at the waters of Marah, the giving of manna, the 
vittory over Amalek, and the delivery of the ten command- 
ments at Mount Sinai. The uniformity of an unbroken 
narrative is cluefly prevented by the difcontent, foliloquies, 
and harangues of Korah and his partizans; and the ba at- 
tempt at artificial machinery is, in the appearance of a da- 
mon to that rebel, caufing him to devote himfelf to Chemos, 
at the clofe of the fourth book. It is very finely conceived 
and written. The only interruption to the regular courfe 
of the hiltory ws, the relation of the vifton of the burning 
bulh, @ven by Moles in a fpeech; the dignified fimplicity 
of which ts as remarkable as any thing we have feen in the 
poem. It feems as if the account could not be delivered 
in plainer terms, and yet the harmony and elevation of 
poetry are never wanting. Throughout thefe books we 
find the diction, in general, idmirably adapted to the fubjeét: 
grand and magnificent when the images demand it; in the 
{peeches, luted to the chara&ter of the {peakers ; and, in 
parts which do not prope:ly admit of ornament, elegantly 
fumple. It ww not olten that the poets fall amto a ityle 
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which can be called profaic, though a few inftances might 
be found. 

It would have been more judicious, in our opinion, if 
they had not attempted to recite the ten commandments. 
The mode of delivery might have been defcribed, and the 
fubftance of them told im very general terms; but, when 
they were to be verfified, a dilemma was unavoidable. . As 
the words of God, to drefs them up in ornament would 
have been improper; yet to recite them in terms at all 
approaching to the original would be to repeat what every 
reader could anticipate. Milton himfelf fell into a fimilar 
dilemma, when he introduced (what he ought furely to have 
avoided) God the Father and Chrift difcourfing together. His 
piety told him that he ought to attribute to fuch ipeakers as little 
as poflible, except ihe words of {cripture; but in weaving 
them together it was impoflible even for him to preferve 
the charatter of poetry. The recited commandmeiis in this 
work have occafionally both faults; they are in parts too 
ornamented, and in parts too fimple. To inftance in the 
firft commandment : 


‘€ T am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out, 
And from the houfe of bondage fet thee free : 
Other than.me no God fhalt thou confefs.”” P. 172, 


Here the two firft lines are almoft exaétly in the words of 
our verfion, while the inverted order of the fentence in the 
third line gives a ftiffuefs entirely inconfifteat with the fim- 
plicity of the preceding. Waifhing well to the work, from 
its various merits, we hope that the pocts will contrive 
hereafter to fubflitute a very general f{ummary, if the place 
of this recital. 

Other blemifhes which we have obferved in our perufal 
‘are very few, and compared with the various beauties ot the 
poem, perteétly trifling *. In page 138 we obferve an accie 
dental rhyme, which proves only how naturally our language 
falls into fuch coincidences. 


‘¢ Thus in unftudied phrafe, diflin& and brief, 
The holy ftranger to the army’s chief 
** 4 . ba ; 
Detailed his errand.’’ 
Here and there we might point out a word to which we 
object, or ufed in a fenie not quite legitimate, But thefe 
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minute faults, as they will vanifh of courfe on a future 
revifion, deferve not to be brought forward to particular 
notice at prefent: nor are they many in their whole amount 
were they all colleéted. ; 

Much might be difputed concerning the fitnefs or unfit. 
nefs of the fubjeét for the foundation ot fuch a poem, It 
has even been held that regular narrative, in the form of 
hiftory, is not confiftent with the epic ftyle. But thefe 
queftions, as the name of epic is not affumed, may well 
be waved: and, in our opinion, if a rich and attractive 
compofition be produced, it is of little confequence in what 
exact clafs it fhould be placed. Call it an, hiflorical poem, 
and who fhall fay that an hiftorical poem may not be a pro- 
duétion of tranfcendent merit? 

We hall lay before our readers one more fpecimen, from 
the only feigned miracle in this book, becaule it appears to 
us to be condutied with adinirable fkill and fpirit : 


‘© Thus as he rav'd blafpheming he perceiv’d 
A vaporous light of pale and livid hue, 
Defcending from the mountain, till at length 
Alighting on his path, it led him on 
To a rude altar, chiffel’d from the rock, 
And, refting there, difcover’d to his view 
This writing, deep engrav’d upon the ftone— 
*€ To Chemes, lord and light of all the earth, 
Efau, when journeying from Beer-fheba, built 
This altar. Hither let the wretched fly, 
Approach and be at peace! So Chemos wills.’’— 
Pondering the wond’rous legend hKorah ftood, 
When from behind the altar there arofe 
What feem’d a cloud, but more than cloud condenfe, 
Though infubftantials formlefs, undefin’d ; 
Trembling he gaz'd, and whilft he gaz’d, behold! 
The pillar'd mit diffolving took the fhape 
And human features of an ancient man, 
White bearded to the girdle ; tall it ftood, 
And o’er its mantled thoulders feem’d to wear 
A lion’s thagged hide ; whilft as it rofe, 
The flame, that heretofore had faintly play'd 
About the altar, brighten’d and became 
Intenfe and fiery red—Rooted with fear, 
Depriv'd of fpeech and motion, Korah flood, 
And thus at length the ghaftly vifion fpake.’’— P, a15. 


We bhall expe& with pleafure the conclufion of this ani- 
mated poem; which, among its various merits, has that of 
placing in a very flriking point of view, an eminently im- 
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rtant portion of the facred hiftory. Nor do we fuppofe 
that we fhall be long kept in fufpenfe. The united poets 
are both rapid as well as able writers ; and, as they mutually 
revife each other, they may be in part exempted from the 
rule of laying by their compofiiions, which is ufually ne- 
ceflary to qualify poew for corre€ting their own works. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Aart. 13. The Birds of Scotland, with other Poems. By Famers 
Grabame, 12m0. 248 pp. 78. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
Longman and Co, 1806. 


We prefume that this author is the fame whom fome time ago* 
we praifed for his poem on the Sabbath. A flight difference in 
the letters of the name forms, we believe, no obftacle to this con. 
jectare, Grahame and Grahmme, being in the North entirely equi- 
valent. This author is one of thoke whofe pictures from nature 
are always valuable, as being the refult of original and accu. 
rate obfervation, ‘The poem which gives a title to the volume, 
and occupies the larger part of it, “ the Birds of Scotland,”’ is 
particularly eminent in this refpeét. We fhall take as an example 
the author’s defcription of the Moor-fowl, Red-game, or groufe, 
which he calls the Gorcock. 


“© With earlieft fpring, while yet in mouptain cleughs t, 
Lingers the frozen wreath, when yeanling fambs, 
Upon the little heath-encireled patch, 

Ot fmootheft fward, totter,—the Gorcock’s call 
Is heard from oat the mift, high on the hill ; 

But not ‘till when the tiny heather bud 

Appears, are ftruck the {pring.time leagues of love, 
Remote from fhepherd’s hut, or trampled fold, 

The new-join’d pair their lowly manfion pitch, 
Perhaps beneath the juniper’s roagh fhoots ; 

Or caftied on fome piat of tufted heath, 

Surrounded by a narrow, fuble moat 

Of fwampy mofs. Within the fabric rude, 
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Or e’er the new moon waxes to the full, 

Th’ affiduous dam eight {potted {pheroids fees 

And feels beneath her heart, fluttering with joy. 
Nor long fhe fits, till with redoubled joy, 

Around her fhe beholds an aétive brood, 

Run to and fro, or through her covering wings 
Their downy heads look out ; and much the loves 
To pluck the heather crops, not for herfelf, 

But for cheir little bills. Thus by degrees, 

She teaches them to find the food which God 

Has fpread for them, amid the defert wild 

And feeming barrennefs. Now they affay 

Their full. plumed wings, and whirring fpurn the ground ; 
But foon alighr, faft by yon mofs-grown caim, 
Round which the berri-s blae* (a beautcous tint 
Of purple, deeper dyed with darkett blue) 

Lurk mid the fmalt round leaves. Enjoy the hour, 
While yet ye may, ye unoffending flock ! 

For not far d'ftant now the bloody mom, 

When man’s protection, felfithly beftowed, 

Shall be withdrawn, and musder roam at will.’? P. 14 


The defcription of the fequeftered frot which the author would 
feleét for a dwellirg, (p. 59.) is truly poetical ; and wherefoever 
he defcribes nature he fucceeds. Hiftorical and epic defcription 
do not appear to be equally fuited to his genius ; confequently 
the fhort poems which he calls ‘* Biblical Pictures,’’ are very in 
ferior to his Birds. In ** the Rural Calendar’ he is again in his 
element. If he imitates Thompfon, and fometimes, in the fir 
poem, and in this reminds us of Mr. Gifborne’s beautiful 
*€ Walks in a Foreft,’’ he follows them like a man of a congenial 
mind, not like a fervile copyit. 

A few fort po ms, of fome merit, and a colleétion of notes 
chiefly iliudrauve of the firft poem, and neceflary to its illuf. 
tration, on accoynt of the phyfical and hiftorical facts alluded 
to, conclude the volume ; which certainly entitles the author to 
re(pectable piace ameng defcriptive poets. 


Art. 14. A ColleAion of Songs, Moral, Sentimental, Infiru@ivt, 
and amufing, /elected and revijed by the Rev. James Plumptrt, 


Af. 4. Feilow of Clare Hall. 2 Vols. .2mo. Price 14% 
Rivingtons. 1806, 


It is impoffible not to approve of the fpirit and the principle, 
as weil a the tafte and the judgment which fuggetted this collec 
tion of fongs. We have lamented, and we do conitantly lament, 
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with the ingenious and amiable Editor, that the firft mufical lifp- 
ings of our daughters fhould be amoreus and not unfrequently in- 
delicate ditties, and thofe of our young men, either enerv ating 
er fomething worfe. Neverthelefs, there is danger in the other 
extreme, and while we are difguited with celine y, we are 
not without alarm from fanaticifm, and from a mifdire@ted en. 
thufafm. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Plumptre car. 
ries the matter fomewhat too far, We do not fee either with 
Mrs. More, whom we highly refpeét both for her talents and 
her virtues, or with the Editor, that fuch fongs as that begins 
ning with, 

*€ Since life is no more than a paflage at beft, 

Let us ftyew the way over with flowers,’’ 


Or that other beginning with 


«* A plague on thofe mufty eld lubbers, 
Who teach us to falt and to think,’’ 


Need be forced to bear the harfh conftruction which is put upon 

them. Nor do we fee why fuch a chorus as derry down, tol de 
rol, &c. &c. fhould be fligmatized merely as an apology for 
noife and riot. We would encourage harmlefs mirth, and even 
for us, catches, of which this author does not much approve, 
when well fang; have many recommendations, But, as we 
faid above, we entirely approve of the principle which induced 
this colleftion, and reprobate all thofe fongs, however popular or 
however recommended by their compofition or mufic, which 
offend delicacy, or the ftriteft propriety. Every reader of poetry 
will be pleafed with Mr. Plumptre’s colle¢tion, and be certain 
of finding in thefe two volumes all the beft fongs in our language, 
except fome perhaps from the pen of Mr. Dibdin, which, in due 
regard to that gentleman’s literary property, he has omitted to 
introduce. The following is a fpecimen and a very honourable 
one of the author’s own talents in this line. 


THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


There’s a difference, moft fure, P 
’Twixt the rich man afd the poor, 
And I'll teil you the reafon why, 
The rich man has more cares, 
The more weighty his affairs, 
Nor is half fo kappy as I. 


CHORUS. 


The’ we toil and we labour hard, hard, hard, 
The bread that is boneft is beit, 
With wife and with children our pittance is thar’d, 
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II. 

The rich man he may feat, 
Till he hurt his health at leaft, 
In all forts of riot engage, 

Bat how coftly foe’er 
His good living and his fare, 


Thirft and hunger he can but affuage, 
Choras, &c, 


Ilf, 
He may lay himfelf down, 
On a bed of fine down, 
But never his eye-lids may clofe, 
The poor and healthy clown, 
Who has plow’d and who has fown, 
On his bed of fweet ftraw finds repofe, 
Chorus, &c. 
IV, 
And perchance if his coat, 
Should be finer I wor, 
Or be garnifhed with filver and gold, 
From the rain and the wind, 
Coarfe cloth will yet befriend, 
And keep out the rough winter’s cold. 
Chorus, &c. 
Lf 
His riches, ’tis confeft, 
Well us’d will make him bleft, 
As they bleflings to others fhall proves 
But the poor man’s little heard, 
Its mites may yet afford, 


, And as great be his labour of love. 
Chorus, Xe. 


Art.15. Mifcellanecous Poetry. 
Cr. 8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. 


not, been examined by us before *. 


the fecond \ olume. 


which he before publifhed. 


By the Hon. W. Herbert. 
Longman and Co, 1806. 


A confiderable part of the prefent volumes has, if we miftake 
We doubt even whether any 

art of them is now newly printed, except the fecond part of 
the fele€t Icelandic poetry, confifting of 80 pages, at the end of 
It may fuffice, therefore, to give a {fpecimen 
from this part, and to fay that the, tranflations here given by Mr. 
Herbert ate executed with no lefs fpirit, and elegance than thofe 
The fong of Harold the Bold is well 

known in Mafon’s tranflation, and the very pleafing glee formed 
upon it by Dr. Callcott. Mr, H. gives a new verfion, the dif- 





* See Vol, xxv. p. 133, and xxvi. 198. 
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ferences of which he juftifies by fubjoining the original with a 
literal tranflation in profe. A few ftanzas from this will hhow 
the ftyle in which it is now rendered. 


«¢ My bark around Sicilia fail’d ; 

Then were we gallant, proud, and ftrong ; 

The winged {hip by youths impell’d, 

Skimm’d (as we hoped) the waves along. 

My prowefs, friend in martial field, 

Like fruit to maiden fair fhall yield ! 
With golden ring in Ruffia’s land, 
To me the Virgin plights her hand, 


Fierce was the fight on Trondhiem’s heath ; 
I faw her fons to battle move ; 
Though few, upon that field of death, 
Long, long, our defperate warriors ftrove. 
Young from my king, in battle flain, 
I parted on that bloody plain. 
With golden ring, &c, 


With vigorous arms the pump we plied, 
Sixteen (no more) my dauntlefs crew, 
And high and furious wax’d the tide, 
O’er the deep bark its billows flew. 
My prowefs, tried in an hour of need, 
Alike with maiden fair fhall {peed, 
With golden ring, &c. 


Eight feats I ken; the fportive game, 
The war array, the fabrile art ; 
With fearlefs breaft the waves I flem; 
I prefs the fteed ; I caft the dart ; 
O’er ice on flippery fkates J glide ; 
My dext’rous oar defies the tide. 
With golden ring in Ruffia’s land, 
To me the Virgin plights her hand,’’ 
P. 50. 
The more literal verfion here given erves more of the pe- 
culiar manners of the people, among whom it was preduced. ‘The 
additional poems in this part of the work are fix, which are copi- 
ovily and fuccefsfully illuftrated by notes. The two volumes in 
their prefent form, are elegant and attraGtive, particularly to the 
lovers of national poetry. 


Ar tT. 16. Tales in Verfes criticat, fatirical, and humourous, By 
Lbomas Holcroft. 2 Vols. 12mo, 8s. Symonds. 1806. 


_ There is a clafs of authors who are as naturally enemies to re- 
Viewers,as certain delinquents are to juftices and judges; becaufe they 
have always more to fear than to hope from them. To this clafs 
decidedly belongs the author of thefe tales, who has attempted al- 
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moft every branch of Hiferatere, and feldom, we believe, obtain. 
ed, affure: Aly never deferved, much commendation from reviewers 
of any defcription. Thefe volumes accordingly open with a 
tale intended to be very fevere again the offending critics ; and 
in various other paflages fimilar attempts are made. Yet the 
auth knows how to affe€t, at leatt, a proper feeling on this fub. 
je ; and we will do him the kirdoefs, to quote the lines upon it, 
which are the beft, both in fentiment and expreflion, that we have 
feen in the book. 

‘¢ Nor think I aim inquiry to repel : 

Tis good, ’tis juft, if man would m:n excel. 

A found and liberal critic, frank and chatte, 

Who makes no flip of fenfe, of words no watte ; 

Who gives no mawkith praife, no wanton thruft, 

But, ut fevere, is well inform’d and jut ; 

Speaks from a love of excellence, and knows 

No motive but which from that paflion flows ; 

Nor favour courts; nor worthip s golden calf ; 

Nor tickles Folly’s ear, to make her laugh; 

Nor ufes means unworthy his high art; 

Gifted with head well ftor’d, and honett heart ; 

That critic [ll intreat vengeance to wreak 

On me, awhene’er I’m tedious, falfe, or weak: 

‘That critic, oh, may he but deign to condefcend ! 

Shall be my judge, my guide, my everlafting friend.’* 

Vol. i. P. 19. 


Now this is all pretence ; and if any fagacious critic in the 
word were to take the author at his word, he would prefently 
filla volume in pointing out what is tedious, falje, or weak in 
thefe two duodecimos. ‘The very lines which we have quoted 
as the beti have, in fact, all thefe qualities ; they are tedious from 
want of point and energy ; fv/j2 in fentiment, becaufe the author 
certainly would not be. grateful for the chaftifement he thus rafhly 
invites; and aveat from bad conftruction, witnefs more particu. 
larly the ed and 8th lines, and all the four laft. 

Phe tales, 13° in nuinber, are all in the rambling meafure 
and ftyle of Peter Pindar; and the author appears to be fo per- 
fectly complacent with himfe lf, as to fet down every thing that 
comes into his head. Nothing i is too familiar or unpoetical to 
be admitted, For inflance, 


‘« This know 

I'll try 

To tell 

A few : 

And fo 

Good bye, 
Farewell, 

Adicu."” P. 123. 
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What would his pattern critic make of this? And when will 
authors be perfuaded that what is too eafy to write, is generally 
too difficult to read? Even fuccefsful buffoons are ufualiy forgot. 
ten very fpeedily, but where one ‘fucceeds, hundreds attempt in 


vain to excite a laugh. 


BairisH# CATALOGUE. 


NOVELS. 


Art.19. The Benevolent Monk; or, the Cafe of Olalla, a Re- 
mance. By Theodore Melville, E/g. Author of the White Knight, 
or the Monaftery of Mourne. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 


Of the White Kaight we confefs ourf:Ives ignorant, but we 
cannot help exprefling our earneft with that there were not half 
fo many knights errant in the proteffion of romance writing, who 
ride tilting againft all common fenfe, This romance, or rather 
this combination of romances, will highly delight «hofe who like 
to read of forefts, caverns, dungeons, hairbreadth f{capes, mira. 
culous meetings, cataflrophes, and fuch like. We toiled through 
it as a painful act of duty, and were heartily glad when the cap. 
tives were reftored from Barbary, nobody knows how, and 
united Spanifh, Africans, Germans, Irifh, &c. very comfortably 
and very happily in Spain. The prectieft thing in the work, is 
an ole to the Virgin, fung by the heroine of the piece, the 
melody of which fixed in perpetual chains Baron de Faiconberg 
the hero. ." 


Arr. 38. Helen; or, Domeftic Occurrences, a Tale. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Bent. 7s. 1807. 


This tale, though not enlivened by any extraordinary inven. 
tion, or diverfified by much ingenuity of contrivance, is borh 
. well written. and well told. It is very fuperior to the greater 
part of the namby pamby novels which crowd upon us in count, 
lefs multitudes, and from the long and refpettabi catalogue of 
names prefixed to it as fubferibers, we apprehend iis publication 
was to ferve fome meritorious perfon, The fpirit avd the fenti- 
ments with which the work is compofed, merit approbation and 
patronage, 
Arr.19. The Soldier's Family; or, Guardian Genii, a Romance, 

By Anne Ormfsy, Author of Memoirs of a Family in Swiferland, 

4 Vols, 1amo. 1s. 6d. Crofby. 1807. 


It cannot be faid of this performance -that it wants either in- 
vention or incident, there is an abundant variety of born. How 
far the accuracy of oriental manvers is preferved, by reprefenting 
a nabob acknowledging to his fubjetts that he was a convert to 
Chriftianity, and his afterwards marrying an Englith lady, the 

Y 4 reader 
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reader muft determine according to his information on fach Tub, 
jects. Itis certainly a little daring even for a.romance, Ther 
is one part, however, to which we muft give our moft unequi. 
vocal approbation ; the excellent fentiments which are inculcated 
and the pious leffons of refignation and fortitude with which the 
whole narrative is dignified. Indeed every chapter commences 
with fome didactic and moral axiom, which is illoftrated by 
correfponding fats, and the conclufion of every portion is cha. 


racterized by fome fuch excellent apophthegm as this which fal. 
lows : 


‘< To merit fame is fafficient, finee human ations fhould have 
an object in view fuperior to worldly honour ; for -celeb ity 
fhould be outweighed in a Chrift an’s mind by the fmatl fil 
voice of approving concience ; and as religious obedience thoald 
be the true motive to the perfor ance of our duty, the humbk 
hope of rendering ourfclves, by this ardent defire, acceptable in 


the fight of the Divinity, thould fuperfede the with of mortal , 
prailc,’” 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 20. A Letter, [ating the ConneGion which Prefbyteriant, 
DiJenters, and Catholics, had with the recent Event, “which bas 
agit ted, and fiill agitutes the Britifs Empire. To which pte 
added, Lord Grenville’s Letter to Dr. Gafein, and Scavolas 
Leit-r, containing maijt important Fa&s re/peing the Catholie 
Clims, ovo. 47 pp. To be had of all the Bookfellers. 

Brr.c1. Letters on the late Catholic Bill, and the Difcuffions 
to which it hus given rife. Addreffed to the BritifhProteftants, 


and chiefly Prefiyterians in Scotland. By a-Scots Prefhyteriav. 
8vo. 25 pp. Ogle. 12807. 


A more mifchievous tract than the former of thefe we have 
feliom feen. Its object is indifpuiably to excite Mutual jeae 
lowes, and 'o provoke acrimonious controvertics between the 
eftablifhed churches of England and Scotland, whether with the 
hope of f eng them work each other’s ruin, is known probably 
to the writer, and certainly to the Searcher of Hearts. 

The author of the fecond letter, (for there is yet before as © 
only the frit of a feries of letters, which are promifed) Writes 
with a very difcrent fpirit; and though he incidentally men- 
tions with approbation fome things of interior importance, cone 
cerning which we cannot think exa@tiy as he does, his intention 
is obvioufly to promote peace and harmony through the whele 
empire. We need not therefore add that he ftates with fairnefs 
the queft'on which he difcuifes, as well as the facts on which it 
depends; and as he often places the bafe conduct of the former 
writer an a ftriking pout of view, we thall fet the two ftate- 
3 ments 
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gents in oppofition to each other, and, with very few remarks of 
our own, leave the reader to form his own judgment. 

The author of the firit letter fays—** the fourth fa& (which) 
I notice, is this, that his Majefty’s late Minifters placed the 
Catholic Bill on a broder. bafis than the Irith Act of 17093, with 
@ view that it might include all denominations of Proteflant Dif- 
ferters; and for the proof of this, I appeal with confidence to 


‘the Bill icfelf, and to the prefent Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 


fpeech, when it was firft brought into Parliament.’’ P. 8. 

It would have been prudent either to have made this appeal 
with Iefs confidence, or not to have pub/pSed the Bill itfelf; for 
in that Bill, as it ftands in the pamphiet before us; there is not 
one word of Proteffant Diffenters, nor fo much as an allufion to 
them, more than to Jews, Mihometans, and Deifts, The Bill 
includes ** all his Majeity’s liege fubjects, without exceptton,’* 
upon their fwearing al.egiance in terms to which neither Jew, 
Mahometan, nor Deiit could object. It pats all who believe in 
a God on the very fame footing ; and though we are far from 
thinking that fuch was the deliberate intention of thofe, by 
whom it was framed, it is fo expreffed, as to open a door for the 
introduction, into the army and navy, of the worfhip of the 
Godde/s of Reajon, and all the other impieties which difgraced 
the French Revoluiion. But the author, wifhing to keep Pref. 
byterians and Chriftian Diffenters only in the view of his readers, 
proceeds in the following ftrain : 

‘Tt muft be well known to you, that no member of our 
church, (the Church of Scotland) far lefs a Diffenter, is allowed 
by law to hold a commiffion in the army or Navy, without re- 
mouncing bis principles as a Prefbyterian, and takivg the Sacra. 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, according to the form and ceremo- 
nies of the Church of England, as a teft of his adherence to that 
church, and to no other. Now, Sir, had the Irith A& of 1793 been 
extended to the whole empire, in the manner in which Lord 
Hawkefbury allows the King’s aflent was given to it, then it is 
obvious that the Teft A& would have been abolifhed in favour 
of Catholics, while it remained in full force againft the Mem- 
bers of the Eftablithed Church of Scotland, and againft Protef- 
tant Diffenters of every denomination.”” P. 9. 

If it be fo very well known that no Prefbyterian is allowed 
to hold a commiffion in the Britith army or navy, awithout re. 
nouncing bis principles as a Prefoyterian, it feems fomewhat fur- 
prifing, that we who live in the metropolis of the empire, fhould 
Grft have heard of it from this mzxufa@urer of pamphlets in 
Glafgow ! Did the late Lord Vifcount Duncan renounce his prin. 
ciples as a Prefbyterian ? So far from it, that we have reafon to 
believe that he lived and died a Prefbyterian, at leat rationally 
zealous, If this letter-writer could be fuppofed to be himfelf 
scally a Prefbytcrian, he would hardly plead fo carneftly for our 
Diffanters 3 
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Diffenters ; three-fourths of whom hold the Scotch confeffion of 
faith in greater abhorrence, if poflible, than our thirty-nine arti. 
cles, and openly deny the Lord that bought them. By a genuine 
Caivinift it will hardly be denied that a teft, excluding fuch men 
from civil and military offices, may be expedient, and is cer. 
tainly harmlefs; whilft we have the authority of fome profound 
lawyers for faying, that though the queftion has never been ju. 
dicialiy decided, there is not a doubt that a certificate from 
the Prefbytery within which a Scotchman has refided for a cer. 
tain ‘ime, that he is boxa fide a member of the Eitablifhed Church 
of Scotland, would fuperfede the operation of the Teft and Cor. 

ration Acts, on his receiving a military commiffion in England, 

With equal candour this author next affirms it to be * obvious, 
that the lare Minilters confented to modify the Bill to the Aa 
of 1793, with regerd to the ftaff, but they could mot conjent w 
exclude Diffenters; avd his Majefty, liftening to others, who had 
got poileinon of che royal ear, (pray who were they ?) could not 
be prevailed on to give his affent to have them included. Here 
then appears to be the precife point of ditference between his Ma- 
jelly’s fecret advifers and his late Minifters.’’ P. 12. 

** ‘This is the true ttate of the cafe; and it is lamentable te 
think, that ovr Sovereign is under the guidance of men, who 
have the balenefs to flifle this manifeft truth, and who aé& with 
fuch detettable hypocrify, as to cry out, the Church is in danger, 
amd reproach, with partiality to popery, men who have been dif, 
m tied his Majefty’> fervice, wot becaufe they intended a favour to 
the Catholics, but becaufe they refpeétfully maintained, that 
Eo el fo Difenters and Scotch Preflyterians, were equally entitled to 
she jame privileges!’ P. 14. 

We are perfuaded that there is not one of the late Minifters, 
nor one enlightened Englifimen of any party, who will not con. 
fider fuch a wri'cr as this among the moft dangerous enemics to the 
caufe which he profeffes to fupport ; but the cafe muft be otherr 
wife in Scotland. ‘The pamphiet is fold at a price (3d. we be- 
lieve) for which no bookfeller could afford it, had not the ex. 
pence of its publication been defrayed by fome party or party- 
men; and by fuch means has it already been brought to the -fe- 
venth edition! All Sco:chmen however do not patronize fuch 
barefaced falfehoods; for the author of the fecond letter before 
us, like au honeft Prefbyterian, thus oppofes the ftatements of 
his coumtryman, Having quoted two of the extracts which we 
have made from this fact ous pamphtet, he fays of the lat: 

‘* The charge is plain, and its import deep. It is fairly this, 
that his Majeity was willing to grant the extenfion of certain 
privileges to the Roman Catholics, but abfolutely refufed to 
grant them to Protcitan: Diffenters ; in other words, that he ree 
gards with greater jcaloufy his Protettant fubje¢éts who are net 
of che commurion of the Church of England, than he does. thofe 
of the Rowan Cacholic poifuation, - - - - If this were truce, how 
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ever much I rejoice in the event as preventing Roman Catholics 
from obtaining a power which, I regard. as dangerous in their 
hands, 1 could not vindicate the principles upon which his Ma. 
jefty was advised in this inftance to exercife his prerogative. ~ 

“ But is ic a fact? Has any good and fufficient evidence been 
produced to fubftantiate the charge ? Thefe are queitions which 
my countrymen muft have been diipofed to put upon the propofal 
of this charge; and, as you couldnot fail to be altonithed at 1, fo 
you will not be inclined to fubferibe to it, without. fatisfactory 
proof. You will agree with me, that before fuch a charge, af- 
fecting fo deeply his Majefty’s character and government, and 
tending to alienate the affetions of fo great a partof his loyal fub- 
jetts—be admitted, it ought to be well fupported. That it is 
fo, Ihave not yet, after the moft attentive examination, been 
able to fee. . . . From the beginning, the meafure was avowed to 
be Catholic. It was announced in all the public papers under the 
name of the Catholic Bill, and in Parliament was {poken of in 
the fame terms by both fides of the Houfe, both before and after 
its relinquifhment. According to the exprefs declaration of the 
Minifiers in their own defence, it was brought forward to fa- 
tisfy the Catholics of Ireland, and prevent a petition meditated 
by them for an extenfion of their privileges. It was with the 
Roman Catholics only, that all communications refpecting. the 
meafure were held. In confequence of explanations demanded by 
them, expredlions were introduced into it, tending to give them 
greater fatisfattion. ....To what purpofe dwell upon the ad. 
vantage of receiving fo great an acceffion from that quarter to 
our army or navy; why fo many references to the Irifh Act 
of 1793, and the pledges faid to have been given by Lords Clare 
and Buckinghambhire ; if this is improperly called a Catholic que/- 
tion, if the Minifters were not principally concerned about the 
admiflion of Papifts, and confcious. that this was the thing 
chiefly objeéted to? 

‘* As the hiftory of the introduétion of the Bill, and the man- 
ner in which it was defended by Minifters, fhew that it was 
Principally defigned by them to fatisfy Roman Catholigs ; fo the 
manner in which it was relinquifhed by them, muft’ force the 
fame conclufion upon the mind of every candid and reflecting 
perfon. Having refolved, in deference to his Majefty, to with. 
draw the Bill, they thought it neceflary to record in the Mi- 
nutes of the Cabinet-Council an expreilion of. their decided judg- 
ment, and of the liberty which they craved.in their future con- 
du& refpecting this fabjeét. This having come to. the public, 
we have a fair and authentic document, to which we may fafely 
appeal. This may juftly be confidered as exhibiting their real 
Btievance aud difficulties. In ic they ftate that the deference, 
which they had felt it their duty to thew on this occafion to his 
Majeity’s opinions and feelings fhould not be underftood as re. 
training them from fubmitting, from time to time, for bis Ma. 
jefly’s 
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OM gracious decifion, fuch meafures re/pedting the fate of Im, 
an 


d, as the courf: of circumitances fhail appear to require,” 
that his Majeity would fee ** the indifpenfible neceffity of their 
expreffing, on withdrawing the Bill, the ftrong perfuation they 
felt of the benefits which would refult from a ditierent fource 
(cousfe) of policy to the Catholics of Ireland ;’’ and, “ in th 
event of the Catholic Petition coming forward,’’ they claim a li. 
berty openly to avow their fentiments. ‘** Lhe refervation (fays 
Lord Moira) was this, that, under different circumftances, his 
fervants might think it their duty to bring the fituation of the 
Catholies again undcr his confideration.’’ . . . “* There is not here 
one word of Proteftane Diffenters. If it be truce, as afferted 
by the writer formerly mentioned, that the Minifters could sw 
confemt to exclude Diffexters, and that his Majelty could xot be pre. 
wailed on to give his affent to have them included ; if they were fo 
bent upon this as to refolve to rifk their places for its attainment, 
how comes it about that there is not the /lighte? allufion to Dif. 
Jenters in all this minute? and no refervation of right at a pofte. 
rior period fo in/i/? wpou this plea ? If the Bill was withdrawn and 
loft in confequence of his Majefty refufing to admit this clafe 
of his fubjects into the army and navy, if this was the precife 
point of difference between bis Majefy's fecret advifers, and his late 
Minifters, might it not naturally have been expected, that they 
would dave expreffed the ftrong perfuafion they felt of the 
benefits which would refule from a different fource (courfe) of 
policy to Protefant Diffenters, as we find them actually domg a 
to Roman Catholics?’’ P. 11—1¢. 

To us, we confefs, that this reafoning appears conclufive, and 
fuch as fhould make thofe who have promoted the circulation of 
the former pamphlet blufh for their conduct. The author with 
equal ability analyzes his antagonift’s appeals to the fpeeches of 
Lord Grenville and Lord Hawketbury in fupport of his affertions, 
and fhows with the force of demonftration, that the words of 
thofe noble Lords will not even admit of the fenfe which he en- 
deavours to put upon them in garbled quotations. For this, 
however, we mult refer to the two pamphlets themfelves, and thall 
only beg leave to fay, that we miftake Lord Grenville’s cha- 
racter entirely if he will not difclaim the inferences which this 
writer has drawn from certain paflages in his Lordthip's fj s, 
unfairly torn from the context ; as well as reprobate the bafe at- 
tempt to fow diffention between the two churches eftablifhed in 
the Brith empire. When the author contends, that the Prefby- 
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terians of Scotiand have done every thing, and the Church of 


England nothing, for our civil and religious liberties ; that the 
fpirit of the former has been uniformly tolerant, and that of the 
latter as uniformly perfecuting; that the former did what they 
could to fave the untortunate churches from the fury of the inde- 
penden’s, whilft che latter lay by and did nothing ; and that 
they were Pretbytcrians and not Epifcopalians who accomplithed 
us 
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the revolution in 1688, he threw down fo many gauntlets which 
we are prevented from taxing up, certainly by no dread of his 
firength, but becaufe we will not enter into thofe worfe than 
yfeleis controverfies, which he feems fo defirous to provoke, Our 
attachment to the Church of England is well known ; and we 
fhall’ never be backward to lend our beftaid to defend her prin. 
ciples, her conftitution, and her liturgy, when attacked by a foe 
whom we deem worthy of us; but initead of drawing invidious 
comparifons between her and the Church of Scotland, we would 
rather exhort the members of both churches to unite with heare 
and hand againft the common enemy, and efpecially agaihft this 
wretched tool of that enemy, who feems more decidedly hoftile 
to both churches than any other pamplieteer of the age, Tom 
Paine perhaps excepted. 


CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


Anr. 22. Thoughts on the Catholic Queftion, BVO. 49 pp. 
Hatchard. 1807. 


The Queftion (it is obferved by this author) ‘* feems to pre. 
feat itfelf in two points of view, the one religious, the other 
political; but taken in either, the religious and political 
confiderations will be found to be fo blended, that it is icarcely 
pofible wholly to feparate them. One of the mok im. 
portant ebjections to the do¢tzines taught by the See of Rome, 
is the aflumption by that See, and by the clergy in communion 
with it, of a chara¢ter above the controul of the political fo. 
vereignty of any ftate ; of a power extending to matters tempo. 
ral, as wellas fpiritual ; and its founding this affumption of inde. 
pendent charaéter and power on a: fuppofed divine indefeafible 
title, not fubject to the laws of man.’’ On this foundation mot 
of the arguments in the work before us are built. ‘The author 
denies (in the fenfe in which it is often ufed) the popular affertioa 
that a man’s religion concerns only himfelf, for ‘* the religion 
of man in fociety involves almoft every confidcration which can 
affect the fociety of which he is a member, and, in fome degree, 
every fociety with which he may have relation."” The temper 
and fpirit of the Roman Catholic religion are then fhown by a 
detail of the circumftances that preceded and attended the refor. 
mation, and it is well obferved that the nature of the oath called 
the “* oath of fapremacy’’ has been grofsly mifteprefented ; for 
though “‘ the violence of Henry the Eighth led him,- while des 
Rroying the papal power, to take the crown of fupremacy from 
the head of the Pope,’’ and place it with all its cnormities upon 
his own, yet, as the oath of fupremacy is now framed, .no-per. 
fon is called upon to declare more than that ‘ no foreign prince, 
prelate, ftate, or potentate, hath or ought to have any jurifdice 
tion, power, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclefiaftical or {pie 
Titual within the realm.*’ 

* Few 
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“* Few of the Roman Catholic laity’’ (the author thinks} 
would, if left to the exercife of their own judgment, refule te 
make this negative declaration: but it has always been te 
bated by the court of Rome, and the Roman Catholic clergy, 
under the influence of that court ; and the Roman Catholics of 
this day are compelled to acknowledge that foreign jarifdiction 
which their anceftors abjured, and declared to be contrary to the 
ancient conftitutions of the realm *.’’ 

On this ground, the author confiders the queftion in a political 
view, and, in the words of the parliament of Paris in 1753, as 
** ferioufly affeing the fovereign authority, involving in its 
confequences the good order and tranquillity of the realm, the 
regular jurifdictions, the King’s fovereignty, and the ftate it. 
felf.”’ He obferves that ‘ the Revolution of 1688 took for its 
bafis that the government of chefe countries was effentially pro. 
teftant, and being fuch, was conititutionally free from fpiritual 
or ecclefiaftical as well as from civil defpotifm.’’ After dwelling 
for fome time upon this argument, the author adverts to the fitua. 
tion of Ircland, where a large proportien of the inhabitants ad. 
here to the Sec of Rome, and not only rejeét the reformation in 
matters unconnected with civil polity, but alfo by ‘* denying the 
right of the legiflature to give to the minifters of the reformed 
church the honours, emoluments, and powers which the laws had 
appropriated to the authorized minifters of religion in Ireland.” 
"The whole fyftem of the Roman Catholic priefthood in Ireland is 
then developed, and the dangerous tendency of their hierarchy 
particularly infifted upon. 

The conclufion of this tra&t appears to us fo juft, that we will 
Rive it to our readers entire. 

** What then ought to be done to give permanent tranquillity 
to Ireland ? Emancipate the Roman Catholics from the tyranny 
of that hierarchy to which they are now fabjeét ; reduce theit 
priefthood to obedience to the law, to the condition of minifters 
of a tolerated religion; take from them all hepe of gratifying 
their ambition by the overthrow of the proteftant eftablifhment ; 
and for that purpofe place that eftablifhment out of the reach of 
injury ; make the proteftant religion really, what it is by law, 
the eftablifhed religion of Ireland, and throughout Ireland ; give 
it churches equal to the extent and population of the country, 4 


clergy fufficiently numerous to difcharge the duties of fuch an 


eftablifhment ; provide for the refidence of that clergy by glebes 
and glebe-houfes ; give fecurity to their perfons and property, 
and having done fo, compel their refidence ; and to all thefe mea- 
fures add fecurity to the perfons and property of proteftants in 
whatever part of the country they may think fit to refide,. When 
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* For the proof of this the author cites the Conftitutions of 
Clarendon, and thofe ef Edward the Firi. 
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thefe things fhall have been done; when the ambitious hopes 
which agitate the minds of the Roman Catholic priefthood fhall 
have been completely deftroyed, when their beft advantage fhall 
be derived from quiet and orderly demeanour, and when they thall 
confequently ceafe to agitate the minds of thofe under the r pif. 
toral care, as they have hitherto done; when the Proteftant 
eftablifhment fhall be made fecure, refpectable, and adequate to 
all the purpofes of an eftablifhment ; and when the proteftant 
fhall enjoy, in every part of the ifland, the fame fecurity of per. 
fon and property as the Roman Catholic enjoys; the irritation 
which has hitherto fo often difturbed the peace of Ireland will 
ceafe: and the Roman Catholic, in the character of a ‘olerated 
fectary, will find a freedom from the tyranny of his own prieft- 
hood which he has never hitherto enjoyed, will live in harmony 
with his Proteftant neighbour, and the cry for Catholic emanci. 
pation will pafs away.’’ P. 48. 


Arr. 23. Curfory RefleGions on the Mecfures now in Agitation, 
in Favour of the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom. By 
a Liyal Irifoman. “8vo. 81 pp. Hatchard. 1807. 


Thefe Reflections appear to have been originally written while 
the late bill (improperly called the Catholic Bill) was depending 
in Parliament ; though we have an intimation at the clofe, that 
the author was then apprized of the diffolution of the late minif- 
try. He feems to be well informed of the views of thofe perfons 
who, he fays, compofed the Duke of Bedford’s cabinet in Ire. 
land, and whom he charges with having devifed * a feries of 
regulations affecting, cither immediately or remotely, the quef- 
tion of emancipation ; which were to be gradually brought for. 
ward, in order to accuftom the public mind to fuch difeuffions, 
and intereft other defcriptions of his Majetty’s fubjects in the 
fuccefs of meafures, planned with a view to this favourite object.” 

The compact between the party alluded to, and the chief agi- 
tators of the Catholics, was, the author afferts, “© a compat 
hot to proteét the Catholic, but to depreds the Proteftant ; a com. 
pact, not for immunities, but for the transfer of political power ; 
not for a tolerated religion, but for a change of the religion of 
the tate :—England Proteftant, Scotland Prefbytcrian, and Ire~ 
land Catholic.”” We truft the author miftakes in his aff¢rtion of 
fuch a compact, or rather confpiracy ; for were it proved, fcarcely’ 
any terms of cenfure would be too light for minifters entertaining 
projets of fo dangerous a tendency. Of this author's argue 
ments on the principal queftion the following may fcrve asa 
{pecimen : on 

“* A leading principle,’’ (he obferves) ‘* on the affumption 6? 
Which Lord Howick is reported in the papers to argue evéfy? 
qucftion relative to the Popab claims, and againt perfe ering 
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a fyftem of exclufion, is a diftinétion between the religious and 
political opinions of the Irifth Romanitts. But nothing can be 
more unfounded or vifionary than fuch a diitinction: it exits 
@nly in the mifreprefentations of their Proteftant advocates with 
whom his lordthip confults, and his own willingnefs to be dew 
ceived. The opinions dangerous to all civil liberty, and to alb 
civil authority, which thefe Romanifts are taught co maintain,, 
are to them r /igiaus Opinions, in the moi literal fenfe, and of 
the mot facred obligation: they are as binding on their con. 
feience as the molt fundamental articlés of their faith. T 
are enforced by an authority which they maintain to be equal to 
the authority of the Gofpel, that of their church. It was on 
the ground of thofe re/igiavs apwnions, and of their being dan. 
gerous to all civil liberty, and more particularly dangerous under 
a Proteftant ftare, and to the fettiement of the revolution, and 
the acceflion of the Houfe of Hanever, that the principle of ex. 
clufion was adopted at thofe periods. Thefe re/igious opinions, 
thus provoking exclufion, are the fame at this day. They have 
been declared over and over again, as well by the Romah Catho. 
lie Bifhops of England, as by Doctor Troy, ‘delivering the opi. 
nions of all the Popifh Biftops of Ireland, to be unalterable, afd 
the fame under all forms of civil government, and at-all periods, 
Is it not, therefore, wantonly to trifle with the public feelings 
and the public intereits, for the advocates of Popery to aflert 
that the connection which formerly exiiied between the religion 
and the politics of the Roman Catholics has ceafed, and that cone 
fequently the principle of exclufion, founded on that connection 
ought to be done away ?—Lord Howick js faid to have admitt 
that fuch a connection once exifted. What proof has his lerdthip 
to produce to the United Parliament, or to the people of Englandy 
that it exifts no longer? Where is the declaration of the Popiflt 
Bithops and Clergy, confirming his lordfhip’s itatement? And 
are we to reft fatisfied, and tilently acquiefce in innovations, 
that are fubverfive of every principle on which our anceftors lai¢ 
the foundation of ail our prefent greatnefs, becaufe Lord Howick, 
and thofe Irifhmen who have pledged themfelves to the caufe of 
Popery, may choofe to tell us chat one of thofe principles, that 
ef exclufion on account of religious opinions, dangerous to all 
civil liberty, and peculiarly dangerous to this country, has been 
done away by the abandonment of thofe opinions. in the prefent 
day?” P. 19. 


What is ftated by the author, concerning the proteftation figned 
by the Roman Catholic Bifhops, Clergy, and principal Laity im 
England, aguinft certain principles imputed to them, and a fub- 
fequent anathema by the fame Bifhops againtt the taking of am 
eath founded upon that proteftation, is worthy of feriousatten- 
tion. His obfervations on the eftablifhment of a feminary for 
educating Roman Catholic Priets (which he deems a meafure ¢x« 
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ient in itfelf, but not accompanied with fufficient fecurities 
againit abufe) are candid, and appear to us to be juft.. He gives, 
in this part, fome important information refpecting the colleges 
for the fame purpofe, eftablifhed on the continent. He then ars 
gues forcibly againit che much talked-of bill, then depending, 
for the admiflien of all perfons of every religion into the army 
andnavy. But as this meafure is at reft, wo will refer for the 
arguments on this fubject to the work icfelf. 


POOR BILL. 


Axt. 24. General RefleAions on the Syflem of the Poor Laws ¢ 
avith a fort View of Mr. Whitbread's Bill, and a Comment on 
it. By Fohn Berkeley Monck, 8vo. 44 pp. 18--6d. Bicker- 
ftaff. 1807. , 


We cannot but confider this as rather too hafty an effufion on fo 
important a fubject. In page 2, the author {peaks of ‘* Workhonfes’” 
and ‘the /oathfome fcenes there.’’ But he-ought to know, that 
wherever fuch things exift, it is not for want of legiflative pro- 
vifion, (fee 30 Geo. III. c. 49). We fear, however, that this 
A& is nearly adead letter. ‘* By raifing fums of money by 
contribution,’’ he fays, ‘* to purchafe materials to fet the poor 
on work, no new fprings of induftry are opened.’’ P. 4. Isit 
of no ufe then, to teach the poor that, if they refufe to work, 
they muft either ftarve, or go to the Houfe of Correétion? This 
is a curious inftance of theory contradicting experience. If the 
labour in workhoufes brought no other te Fiat to parifhes, 
than the difcouraging of idlenefs ; this would be no little {pring to 
induftry. When the author talks of ¢rades in workhoufes; he for. 
gets, or has never heard of the affairs of fuch houfes in general ; 
thofe under fpecial Aéts of Parliament, for maay pari/bes are out 
of the queftion, 

On the next topic—reftraining the poor from marriage, this 
author, and Mr. Malthus, would do well to confider (for they 
feem to have no experience in adminiftering the poor laws) what 
ae gs of boflards this reftraint would produce ;. and whether 

atards (with all their confequences) are not much more expen. 
five toa parith, than legitimate children. 

“ Thave no means of knowing what might have been the num- 
ber of poor relieved by the rate in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
but if we may form any judgment of the increafed number of poor 
from the increafed amownt of the rate, the number of poor has 
been increafed ten-fold within a much later period.’? P. 10.— 
Chis author thould have looked at the charges aflixed-to the poor. 
rate, and quire foreign to it, before he attempted to inftryct the 
public on this fabjeét. 

The next chapter difplays yet more ftrongly a want of acquaint. . 
ance with the poor laws; and the concluding words of it —— 
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moft intemperate which we have read on the fubjeét. From the come 
menton Mr. Whitbread’s Bill, one fpecimen will be futiicient.— 
«¢ Throw open tet'lements, unlock parifhes, invite, and not difcou. 
rage labourers, who traverie the country for employment; permit 
again forty days refidence to confer a fettlement, not oyly on houfe 
holders, but lodgers; and then thele two very falutary effects will 
follow, the poor will be left at rett, and the parithes will favea 
world of removals,,’. P. 28. To which fhoeld be added—apd 
the kingdom will be tiled with vagrants and thieves. 

A few good hints may certainly be found in thefe pages; but 
their faulcisy thatthey difplay mere fpeculation, accompanied by 
an evident and great want of practical acquaintance with the fub. 
ject. 

MEDICINE. 


ARY. 25. Malvern Waters, being a Republicatron of Cafes for. 
erly colleted by fobu Wall, M.D. of Worcefter, and fince il. 
lujivated with Notes, by bs: Sony Martin Vall, M.D. 8v0. 


13 5 pp- 33. Viurray . 1806, 


The work before us contains the fobante of three diftin® 
publications, on the efficacy of Malvern Waters, by Dr. John 
Wall, the father of the prefent writer. “They were found fer. 
viceable ‘in fcrophulous cafes, in old ulcers, and fiftulas, in 
obttrutted glands, fchirrous and cancerous cafes, in diforders of 
the eyes, and eyelids, &c.”” In proof of: their efficacy in affec- 
tions of the eyes, the author quotes the following lines from Bae. 
milter’s treatife on the fubjeét : 

“* A little more I’ll of their curing*tell, 
- How they help fore eves witha new found well, 
’ Great fpeech of Malvern Hills was late reported, 
Unto which Sprig people in troops reforted.’’ 

But candour fhould have led the author to tell us, that Bas. 
nifter was far from being a convert to the opinion of the cflicacy 
of the waters. ‘ The patients returned,’’ he fays, 

*€ ‘| heir bodies wearied, and their griefs made worfe, 
And eafed and purged only in their purfe.”’ 

Der. John Wall has given feventy-fix cafes, many of them ver¥ 
deplorable. Jnall of them the patients received great benefit, by 
drinking and wathing the affected parts with the waters. To 
thefe Dr. M. Wall has not thought it neceffary to make any addi- 
tien, and indeed no addition feems neceflary. If the water t- 
txins its efficacy, and will generally cure perfons fimilarly affected, 
it is certainly the moft valuable and the moft powerful medicine 
now known. 

The prefent author gives, in an appendix, an analy fis of the wa- 
ters, obtained by making thirty-fix experiments, from which it 
pears, * that the Holy-Well water at Malvern does not contaim 
any wncombined vitriolic acid gue any volatile alkali, nor any 
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metallic falt; that it is lightly impregnated With fixed air, con- 
tains forme comihon air, fome felenite, and fome unneutralized 
calcareous earth. Its’ principal virtue, therefore,’’ he ob- 
ferves, “* muft depend upon its extreme purity, affifted by the 
fixed air which it contains.‘’ We learn at the leaft trom this, 
that the water is perfectly harmlefs, and there can be little doubt 
that, joined to air, exercife, and a well-regulated dict, much ad- 
vantage may accrue from its long continued.ufe; and perhaps 
to thefe circumftances mott of our medicinal waters owe a very 
large thare of their reputation, 


Art. 26. Anatomical RefleBions on the Form of Animals, and 
the new Opinions cf. Heury Cline, Efg. Surgeon. By Fabn 
Hunt. 8vo. pp. 96. 5s. Phillips. 1806. 


Mr. Cline, in a few pages publifhed im a late volume of the 
Agricultural Reports, has infinuated, that in making choice of 
animals for breeding, the feeders or managers might be much 
aflifted by poilefling a competent knowledge of anatomy. This fm 
fition the prefent author treats with ridicule. But though ikill in 
anatomy may not be effential for the purpofe, which the author has 
very well fhown, by the perfection, to which the art has arifen 
without its afliftance, fome little knowledge in it might have its 
utility. Mr. Cline thinks that animals which have large lungs 
fhould be chofen for breeding. Oar dealers in cattle choole fuch as 
have broad chefts, an indication that the vifcus is not fmall. Mr. 
Cline would have the bones of the pelvis in the females fo formed 
as to afford an eafy paffage for the foetus, if its head fhould prove 
unufually large. This alfo may be known by the animals being 
well formed and broad in the haunches. Mr. Hunt thinks the 
precaution unneceflary. ‘* He never knew,’’ he fays, p. 21, 
** the life of a child loft from itsthead being too large,’’ and yet 
the head being too large, or larger than the capacity of the pelvis 
will readily admit to pafs, is one.of the moft frequent caufes of 
death to the foetus. ‘The author lays much ftrefs on animals hav- 
ing {mall plucks and bowels; that fuch a ftate of the vifcera is 
generally found in animals that have been fed for the thambles 
ts true, thofe parts becoming fmaller in proportion as the animals 
are fattened, as we find fat perfons have {mall blood-veffels. 
The author’s objeétion to the pofition, ‘* that the male thould 
be fmaller than the female,’”’ is juft and rational, the oppofite 
Sevorsiens being certainly to be preferred. Mr, Cline feems to 

ave fallen into this error from having feen that lstge, that is, 
clumfy and ill.formed rams, generally beget an ill.formed pro- 
geny. ‘* The Leicefterfhire breeders chufe well.formed, com. 
pact, and middling-fized rams, and bulls for the purpofe.’’- Mr. 
Cline thinks large females fhould be feleéted,; as bet able to 
nourifh their young. But it is not found that large women pro, 
duce finer children, or prove better nerfes,, than thofe that are 
, Oz middling. 
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middling-fized, or that large cows yield the greateft. quantity of 
milk. ‘* Small cows,’ Mr. Hunt fays, p. 51, ‘ not only give 
the greateft quantity of milk, but it is reafonable to fuppofe they 
give the greatett quantity in proportion to their quantity of food, 
A large-bodied animal muft certainly require more nourithment 
than a {mall one, and confequently a {mall animal has more. non. 
rifhment to beftow upon the feecus, or to fupply her offspring with 
after birth.”’ Mr. Cline lays more ftrefs than is neceflary on 
crofling, in order to improve the breed of fheep and cattle, as it 
is much more important to attend to the form, ftrength, and 
healthinefs of the animals, than to their being of the fame or 
different families. To the remarks on Mr. Cline’s produétion 
the author has added fome general obfervations on what is called 
experimental feeding, that 1s, loading animals with a portion of 
far that makes them unwieldy: ** a itate of general debility is 
one of the confequences which produce impotency in the male and 
barrennefs in the female.’’ A lift of fubfcribers to the work is 
added, confifting principally of amateurs, which accounts, per- 
haps, for the high price, five fhillings, put upon this pamphlet, 
Che auchor appears to be well acquainted with the fabje&; ftill, 
however, his obfervations on Mr. Cline’s propofals fhould have 
been couched in terms lefs offenfive than thofe he has thought 


proper to ufe, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 27. ACharze to the Clergy at the primary Vifttation, im 
the Month of Auguft, 1806, of the late Right Reverend Father 
jt God, Samuel, by Divine Permiffion, Lord Bifoop of St. Afape. 
4t0. e2gpp. 25s. Hatchard. 1806. : 


Kewer traces than ufual of the luminous mind of the author 
appear in this Charge. As far as the 2oth~page it is occupied 
in mere matters of bufinels, enforcing the licenfing of curates, 
giving cautions relative to the marriage act, and advifing the 
Clergy to acquire fome competent knowledge of ecclefiattical and 
canon law. 

The Bithop then proceeds to the fubjeét of diffenters, and pate 
ticularly Methodift:; and here he rather furprifed us by affert- 
ing, that neither the Arminian nor the Calviniftic Methodifts 
are diffenters in do@rive from the ettabkthed church, ‘* however 
fome of them may difapprove, and many of them lightly regard 
her difcipline.’”” The Church of Engiand, he afferts, ‘* upom 
the principal points in difpute between the Arminians and the 
Galvinitts, upon all the points of de4rme charaéteriftic of the 
wed fects, maintains an abfolute neutrality. Her articles,’’ he 
adds, ‘* explicitly affert nothing but what is believed both by 
Arminians and by Calvinifts. The Calvinifts indeed hold fome 
opinions relative to the fame points, which the Church of Enge 
iand bes wee gome the length of afferting in her articles, But 
neither 
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neither has the gone the length of explicitly contradiing thofe 
opinions; infomuch that thereis nothing to hinder the Arminian 
and the higheft fuprvlapfarian Calvinitt from walking together in 
the Church of Engiand and Treland as friends and brochers, if 
they both approve the difcipline of the church,’ and both are 
willing to fubmit to it.’’ The Bihop afferts, therefore, that 
the Methodifts have no real caufe for feparation, and their 
fchifmatical fpirit is the chief crime he alledges againft them. 
He concludes by cautioning his Clergy agaimtt controverfal 
preaching on thefe fubjeéts. 

The powerful mind of the Bithop was evidently fo impreffed 
with the difficulties attached to each fide of this great controe 
verfy, as to be averfe to any dogmatical decifion refpecting them ; 
yet we fear that an ill ufe may be made of fome of the ttrong 
pofitions he has brought forward. He doubtlefs could have de. 
fined and explained them; but we rather regret, that fome of 
them fhould have been given to the public, at a time when the 
learn author can no Jonger be his own commentator. 


Art. 28. A plain and affrfisnate Addrefs, to the Parifbioners 
of St, Martins, and All Saiuts, in Leicefler; from the Rev. 
Edward Thomas Vaughan, A.M. their Vicar. s¢9mo. 81 
pp. 1s. 6d, MHatchard, &c. 1806. 


A truly affeftionate addrefs; admirably well calculated te 
awaken the attention of all who fhall read it to a moft ferious 
confideration of their fpiritual and eternal concerns. The prin- 
cipal objects of the addrefs are thefe: firft, to perfuade to 
a godly and chri(tian life, in general ; fecondly, to a devout 
obfervance of the duties of the Sabsarh, in particular. 

Of the author’s found advice we thal! produce a few f{pecimens. 

“ We have already feen that the obedience of Chrift is the 
fole procuring caufe of our pardon and acceptance with God. 
Chriit, and Chritt only, has the power of making atonement for 
our fin: Chrift, and Chrift only, has the power of meriting 
everlatting life, in the way of reward. His infinite defervings 
are, in whole and in parr, the one unmixed and uncompounded 
offering, by which the redemption of every individual of the 
redeemed was purchafed. Human merit, in any other perfon than 
that of Chrift, is a thing unknown to God. But, as on the one 
hand we have nothing of our own to offer, which can put away 
the wrath of our offended Maker, or entitle us to his favour and 
rewards ; fo, on the other, there are certain qualities and dif. 
Poktions which he requires us to poffefs, in order that we may 
enjoy the benefits of his falvation, though they have no hate 
in earning ir. Thus, though neither our repentanee, nor our 
faith, nor our hope, nor our love, nor any Other Chriftian 
Brace, are of the leatt poffible efficacy in making atonement for 
our ‘in, and in opening the door of heaven to us; yet none _ 
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be found in heaven, nor fhail any have their fins forgiven. in the 
day of judgment, in whom thefe graces are not.’’ P. 34. 
“« Logical precifion, thongh it has its important ufes, is 
compiratively of little importance here. Believe that Jefus 
Chrift is your needed Saviour, and your only poffible Saviour; 
make application to him under this conviction, and determine 
refolutely with his help to obey him from henceforth as your 
matter; and, whatever be the ftrict and proper definition of 
faith, I venture to affure you, that you fhall reccive its blefied 
rewards. You fhall ‘* have peace with God;’’ you fhall 
** overcome the world :’’ you fhall ‘* have inheritance amongt 
them which are fanctified through faith that is in him.’’  P, go. 
‘* Although it be moft true, that every individual believer 
receives his falvation not of debt but of grace ; has his Saviour 
freely beftowed upon him, and is enabled by God’s undeferved 
help, and only by that help, to make that Saviour his; yet it 
is alfo true, that God, of his great mercy, has been pleafed to 
appoint certain exercifes, or means of obtaining his needed-help, 
which no man ever yet ufed rightly without obtaining it. The 
principal of thefe religious exercifes are prayer, the ftudy of the 
Scriptures, meditation, and devout attendance upon the ordinances 
of religion. To which may be added, a general habit of 
wariness in our conduct and purfuits ; a general habit of refifting 
evil and ftriving to do that which is goqd; and more efpecially 
a general habit of avoiding, as much as poffible, all fociety 
and occupations which are unfavourable to godlinefs, and of 
cultivating, as much as pofiible, thofe which have a contrary 
tendency. Weare apt to plunge ourfelves into evil; to woo 
it; to fetch it from far: and perhaps no le{fon is more important, 
than that which warns us to be fceking grace at leaft indirettly 
at all times, by fhunning every thing which is adverfe to its 
approach. But my object here is to fpeak rather of what may 
be called the direct means of feeking grace: of which the foor 
fpiritual exercifes | have juft enumerated are the chief.’’ P. 50. 
One more fhort extract will fufficiently recommend this 
valuable, though fmall work, to the attention of our readers, 
“All thefe feveral means ef grace, which I have fpecified, 
moft always be ufed as means: not as though they poffeiled any 
real virtue in themfelves , any power of converting or fanctitying 
the foul; bet.parely as the appoinred methods-of feeking the 
falvation of God, which owe all their efficacy to the divine 
bielfing. We muft not reft in them as poffeffing in their own 
nature the power we want; but apply them merely as inftruments 
whereby a fuperior power may be brought to a@ in us. » If you 
afe them in this fpirit; not for a day or for a week, but habi- 
tually and perfevcringly ; not formally, but with life and zeal; 
not fuperftitioofly, as a yoke of bondage, but with delight and 
hope ; you hall find them to be, what thoufands of thoufands 
have found them before you ; efficacious means of forming, fuf- 
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taining, and increafing the life and dominion of godlinefs in 
your fouls.””  P. 54. : 


Anat. 29. The Utility of Academical Inftitutians to the Church of 
Chrid, A Sermon preached at Hoxton Chapel, June 26, 1806, 
before the Supporters of the Hoxton College, at their Amniver- 
fary. By Be njamin Cracknell, A.M. Mi: tijter of Weymouth 
Chapel, 8vo.. 18. Johnion, 1806. . 


This difcourfe, addreffed to a fociety of Proteftant Diffenters, 
is very fuitable to the occafion, containing many proper (though 
not profound) remarks on the utility of academical inftirotions, 
in their ‘ immediate influence upon the- character and habits of 
candidates for the Chriftian miniftry ; and the influence of a holy 
and well-educated miniftry on the Chriftian church,” P.ora. 
That an author fhould be fomewhat partial towards thofe who 
agree with him in opinions is a matter rather to be expect d than 
animadverted upon, but language like the following (whatever 
church it may be intended. to defcribe) tll becomes any place of 
public fpeaking, and efpecially a palpi: ** Awful is the ftzte of that 
church, where the refufe of focicty are turned into the fanctuary ; 
hot to do its work, but to fubfilt on its emoluments; .where the 
priefts teach only for hire, and the. prophets divine for money,’? 
P. 8, Anote fubjoined, but not worth producing, breathes the 
fame f.irit. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 30. The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, containing 
4 Series of clegant Views of the moft ixterefting Objed?s of Curion 
Si in Great Britain. Accompanied with Letter-prefs De riplioNs. 

Vol. I, 12mo. 158. or 28. 6d. each Number, Clarke, &c. 
iSo7. 


Encouraged by the prevalent and conftantly increafing tafte for 
this kind of information, our artifls Very laudably vie with each 
other ia producing the moft. elegant fpecimens of defign and ens 
graving, to illuftrate the antiquitics-of our country. We have 
nore than once commended the publications of Mr. Britton on 
thefe fubje&s. ‘The prefent work, by Mr. Storer and Mr. 
Greig, is compreffed into a form fo extremely fimall, that with- 
out a neatnefs and clearnefs in the engravings, which cannot be 
exceeded, and. perhaps .has pever yet been equalled, it would 
fcarcely. fuffice to give any correct ideas of the objects. The 
plates are all confined even within the fize of a duodecimo page, 
yet are fo luminoufly diftin¢t,-and in all refpects fo admirably 
executed, that the eye dwells upon them with much fatisfactian. 
A very fmall volume contains no lefs than. fif.y of thefe plates; 
reprefenting fome of the moft ftriking objetts of antiquarian cu. 
rofity in England and Wales; and to each a fhort but fenfible 
Account is prefixed. The authors have not obferved any exact 
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order; but fofficiently point out the nature of the contents 
tables fubjoined at the end. The objets here prefented are fe. 


Jeéted from no lefsthan fixtecn counties, and are of the very firft in. 
terefi and beauty. We cannot doubt that the work will be ex. 


tenfively patronized, among thofe to whom the fimallnefs of the 
fize does not appear an objection. 


Arr. 31. The Conveniences, Principles, and Method of Keeping 


Accounts with Bankers in the Country and in London; with ac. 
curate Tables, adapted to the calculating of Lutereft Accounts 
whh Eafe and Difpaich; and to the Difeaunting of Bills of Ex. 
change: wherein the Table of Intereft for one Day is extended t 
one million Pounds, for calculating Antereft Accounts on the Prin. 
ciple adopted by the London Bankers. Alfo, ether ufeful and ex. 
tenfrve Tables. -To which is added, a concife and pradical 
Treatife on Bills of Exchange and Promiffory Notes, including 
Bankers’ Cajb Notes and Cheeks. Ja tewo Parts. By William 


Lowrie, Sh field. 8vo. 308pp. 10s. 6d. Longman and 
Co. 1805. 


The tables in thefe books feem, as far as we can judge, with. 
out the labour of recalculating them, to be accurate, Thofe 


relative to intereft are at the fame time particularly convenient,’ 


for thofe who have a number of accounts which bear intereft up 
to the grit of December, or the 30th of June in each year, as 
they are, contrary to the ufual pra¢tice, arranged in a decreafing 
feries ; and at the top of each page is given the day of the month 
correfpondent to the number of days to run, from thence to the 
giftof December; while at the bottom of the pages towards the 
Jatter end, is given the day of the month penne te ae to the 
number of days to run from thence to the 3oth of June. Hence, 
m theft cafes, we have both the number of days to run, and the 
intereft at one v ew. 

What Mr. L. fays of “ the conveniences, principles, and me- 
thod of k:eping accounts with bankers,’”’ is very trifling; but 
may be of ufe to perfons not accuftomed to bufinefs, who wifh to 
open accounts with a banker. 

The trearife on Bills, &c. at the end, is drawn up in a plain 
fyle, free from the technical terms of preceding treatifes on the 


fame fubje€t, which were rather intended for the perufal of pro- 


feffional men, than private perfons. The information contained 


in it, is agreeable to practice ; but we doubt whether protefting 
for better fecurity, between the acceptance and during the time 
the bill has to run, be lawful, or cuftomary in Engl ; at leat 
we do not recollect any inflance of it, and apprehend it is an ¢t- 
ror crept from fome foreign author, into the 


¢ common books on 
the fabject, and thence tranferibed by Mr. L. 
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Anat. 32. The Student's Companion; or a Summary of General 
Kuowledge: Comprebending Geography, Natural Hiflory, Af- 
tromomy, Chronology, Hiftery, Biography, Commerce, Belles 
Lettres, Hiftory of Literature, Theology, and Politics. Illuf. 
trated by Engravings. By Fobn Sabine. 12m0. 6s. Egerton. 


1807. ; 


We object to this author’s arrangement of his fubjeéts, bug 
not at all to his book, which will be found very convenient and 
very ufeful for younger ftudents, He might as well have com. 
menced with theology, and indeed with greater propriety almof 
altagether inverted the order he has adopted. _ It is however a 
very comprehenfive manual of knowledge, and the maps and en- 
gravings which illuftrate it are of remarkably neat execution, 
and fo numerous as to render this (what we are invariably friend- 
ly to) one of the cheapeft publications of the kind. In a fecond 
edition, perhaps the author may be induced to take the friendly 
hint which we have given him. 


Art. 39. My Pogket Book; or Hints for “ a Ryghte merrie and 
conceitede’” Tour in Quarto, to be called The Stranger in Ireland, 
in 1805. By a Knight Errant. 12mo, 43. 6d. Vernor 
and Hood. 1807. 


This is an attempt, and by no means unfuccefsful, to ridicule 
a writer, with fome of whofe writings, particularly the Stranger 
in France, and the Tour to the Baltic, we have been exceedingly 
entertained. But in thefe matters, as in others, ridicule is far 
from being the teft of truth, and writers of the moft acknow. 
ledged merit and celebrity muft take their chance with thefe 
merry and wicked wags, from Dr. Johnfon to Sir John Carr. 
There is certainly a great deal of fun, as the reader will cafily 
believe from the following fhort example, not in Foe that we 
remember, 

‘© MEMS. FOR CAP. XI. 
“© (Have two Chap. xi. in the Quarto.) 


“« I have got on fo badly with refpe@ to bulls in Ireland, that 
left the reader fhould be difappointed, I muft endeavour to carry 
a hot prefs into other quarters. Let’s fee—where can I rum- 
mage? An istelligent traveller in Ireland mak not omit a ftock of 
bulls, ectte gue cotte, let him get them how he can. I’ll put 
down a few old ones for the prefent ; perhaps I may recollee 
fome others by and by. ‘ Lexicographical”’ Ligtlesocts amanu- 
enfis, coming to the word comcurre, faid, in Englith, I fi 
concur ? ** Concur,” eried the difapproving dottor, ‘* Condog /** 
Down went Condog direétly as the interpretation of concurro, and 
it appears in Ed. 1678. What is very furprifing and moft wor. 
thy of remark, * it has been expunged, and docs not appear in 
Subjequent editions! 1’? Condog is a bull, 

_ © T have 
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“¢ | have frequently feen in the windows of houfes in Londons thp 
following notice; ‘ A good firt and fecond floor’ to be ket 
anfitrnifped, with every other convenience.’ - This will do. Hf] 
had the pointing of moit writings, I could make nonfenfe of them— 
[believe that art won’t be denied me! Suppofe the comma came 
after /et, then there would be too much fenfe for my purpofe in 
€ wufurnifhed with every other convenience.’’ See now to what 
a length bad panétuation will lead. A poor woman at Shoreham, 
whofe hufband was going to fea, handed, through the clerk, to 
the parfon, this public prayer:—‘‘ A man going to fea, his 
wife defires the prayers of this congregation.’’—The parfon, 
pointing it in his own way, read to’ the ears of his flock—* A 
man going to fee his wife, defires the prayers of this congrega. 
tjon,’” and fet them all in a tittey.”’ 


Ant. 34. <Ambulator: or a Pocket Companion in a Tour round 
London, within the Circuit of tqwenty -frve Miles; difcribing 
avhatewer is remarkable for Antiquity, Grandeur, Elegance, or 
rural Beauty. . Including Catalogues of Pidures; and ilujirated 
by hiforical and biographical Anecdotes; with an. inir.dudory 
Deferiptian of the Metropolis, a Map of the Country decribed, 
and embcllifbed with fixteen elecant Engravings. The tenth 
Editior, with confiderable Additions and Improvements.  2me. 
gg0pp.. 7s. Scatcherd and Co, 1807. 


We can bear ftrong teftimony to the improvement of this book, 
having poffeifed it in one of its much eariier flages of progreffion. 
It is greatly augmented in the-number of names, and improved 
in the deferipiions; while the plates, which are quite a new ac. 
ceffion, are executed with fingular neacnefs. Though the con. 
tents are increafed, yet by means of clofer printing and a finaller 
type, which neverthelefS is clear, the wotk is rather reduced 
than expanded in fize. It will be found an agreeable ineelli- 
gencer within the limits to which it extends; which, notwith. 
ttaiding the citie, 1s fomething more than an ordinary walk. 
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Fabricii Bibliotheca Graca. Harles, Vol. X. fine Paper. gto, 


common Paper, 
Strabo Tzfchocke, Vol. 1V. fine Paper. 8vo. 


common Paper. 
Ciceronis Opera Rath, Vol. II]. fine Peper. 8vo. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


We have feen the firft printed theet of Mr. W. Scst's 
intended Poem, entitled Marmion, or Ficdden Field. kt is 


an introductory addrefs, and contains a {pirited celebration 
of fome of our late departed worthies. : 


Mr. Crabbe, author of the Library, and other ingenious 
pocins on familiar fubjeéts, is now about to publith a poem 
im three parts, to be entitled The Parifh Regifier. 


A tranflation of the new and enlarged edition of Four- 
cray's Philofephy of Chemifiry, \ately publifhed at Paris, is 


now in the prefs, and will foon appear. The tranflator’s 
name is De/mond. 


_ We are defired to corre& a piece of intelligence given in 
our Review for May (p. 580), in which we attributed to 
Mr. S. Egerton Brydges the Life of Lerd Chancellor Egerts, 


the real author of which is the Hon. and Rev. Francis Egerton, 
Prebendary of Durham. 


~ A new Edition of Langhorn’s Plutarch, with fome correc- 
tions of the Text, and confiderable additions to the Notes, 
by the Rev. Fr. Wrangham, is nearly ready for publication. 

Profeflor Porfon has been prevailed upon to reprint the 
four Plays of Euripides, before publifhed feparately, in one 


Volume. 


Dr. Charles Burrey is printing at the Cambridge Prefs, 


the Cherujes of Afchylus, with Notes and Iiluftrations. 
Mr. Hoole i 


le is printing a Poem op the Subje& of the 
Exodus. 


Lord Teignmouth is preparing 
Jones's Life, in one Volume Ottavo. 


an Edition of Sir William 
ae 








